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HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF TILE CON- 
NECTICUT HOSPITAL FOR TILE INSANE. 
BY ABRAM MARVIN SHEW, M. D., SUPERINTENDENT. 
Previous to the year 1840, the Insane Poor were 

kept contined in the Almshouses of the town; a certain 

number were generally well cared for in the Retreat at 

Harttord. In the year 1840 an effort was made to pro- 

vide a hospital especially for them. 

A memorial addressed to the General Assembly, 
stated that the number of pauper insane was eight 


hundred, and that there was pressing need of special 
provision for their care, 


It is a coincidence, that in 1840, a site for a hospital 
was selected at Middletown, about one quarter of a 


mile from the land which was presented to the State 
for the same purpose, twenty-six years later. But a 
period of twenty years was allowed to pass before the 
Legislature was ready to recognize the importance of 
providing a suitable State Institution. 

Mainly through the earnest and judicious efforts of 
Miss Dix, during the Session of the General Assembly 
7 at New Haven, in 1866, an “Act to create a Hospital 
* for the Insane, in the State of Connecticut,” was 
_adopted as follows: 

Vou. XXXIII—No, I—A 
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Whereas :—The Report of the Commission appointed by this 
Assembly in the year 1865, shows that there are seven hundred 
and six insane persons in the State of Connecticut, of whom two 
hundred and two are in the Bt cat at Hartford ; two hundred and 
four are in the almshouses; and three hundred outside of both; 
and whereas, it is impossible to secure suitable care and medical 
attention for this large, and deeply afflicted class, either in the 
Retreat, or in the almshouses, or in private houses ; and whereas, 
considerations of humanity and of true economy, as well as of 
public welfare, and of our holy religion, all alike demand that 
these persons should be liberally provided for by the State; there- 
fore, be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Assembly convened. 

See. 1. There shall be established and maintained, at some 
place in this State, to be selected by a Board of Trustees as here- 
inafter provided, an Institution to be named, “The General Hos- 
pital for the Insane of the State of Connecticut.” 

Sree. IL. The government thereof shall be vested in a Board of 
twelve Trustees, consisting of the Governor, and one from each 
county, to be appointed by the Senate, and of three to be ap- 
pointed by the other Trustees, which three shall be selected from 
the town or vicinity in which the institution shall be located, two 
of whom shall be so appointed and commissioned annually ; and 
the places of the two senior members, as they stand in the order 
of their appointment, shall be annually vacated; and no Trustee 
shall receive any compensation for his services, but he shall be 
allowed the amount of expenses incurred in the discharge of the 
duties of his office, which amount shall be examined and allowed 
by the Comptroller of public accounts, and paid from the Treasury 
of the State. 

Sze. HI. The Trustees shall take charge of the general interests 
of the Institution, ordain and execute its laws, appoint and remove 
its officers, select a suitable location and a plan for its buildings ; 
shall exercise a strict supervision over all its expenditures, and dis- 
charge all other functions usually devolving upon such Trustees ; 
they shall have power to receive by gift or purchase, a suitable 
farm, and receive a deed thereof, and the State Treasurer shall pay 
therefor, in case of purchase, on the warrant of the Comptroller. 

See. LV. The Superintendent shall be appointed by the Trustees 
at their first or some subsequent meeting. He shall bea compe- 
tent physician, and reside in, or near the Institution. As soon as 
possible he shall procure the plan of a suitable building or build- 
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ings, which shall be approved and contracted for by the Trustees ; 
he shall personally superintend its erection and arrangements, and 
whenever one section or building shall be completed, he shall open 
the Institution for patients, upon such terms and conditions as said 
Trustees shall prescribe, always giving the preference to the most 
urgent cases, and to the people of this State. He shall be the 
Treasurer of the Institution, keep full and accurate accounts of his 
receipts and expenditures, and of the property entrusted to him, 
All accounts, with suitable vouchers, shall be submitted to the 
Trustees, as they shall require. He shall, before entering upon his 
duties, give a bond to the Treasurer of the State, with acceptable 
sureties, in the sum of five thousand dollars, conditional that he 
shall faithfully account for all moneys and property received by 
him as Superintendent; but no Trustee shall be Superintendent of 
the Institution. 

Sec, V. The State Treasurer shall pay to the Trustees, on the 
warrant of the Comptroller, such sums of money as they shall re- 
quire for the location and the building of the Hospital, not to 
exceed five thousand dollars at any one time, and the expenditure 
of which shall be accounted for to the Comptroller, with the 
vouchers, before any other sum is advanced, 

Sec. VI. The Trustees shall hold their first meeting on the call 
of any three of their number, due notice being given to all. 

Sec. VIL Thirty-five thousand dollars are hereby appropriated 
to carry into execution the provisions of this Act. 

Sec, VIL This Act is to take effect immediately. 

Approved June 29, 1866, 


In accordance with the provisions of Section IL of the 
above act, the following named persons were appointed 
Trustees, and at once, with unanimity and zeal, entered 
upon the important duties confided to them: 

H. Sidney Hayden, Hartford County; Leverette E. 
Pease, Tolland County ; Benjamin W. Tompkins, New 
London County; Rev, Samuel G, Willard, Windham 
County; William B. Casey, M. D., Middlesex County ; 
Richard 8, Fellowes, New Haven County; Rev. Curtis 
T. Woodruff, Fairfield County; Robbins Battell, Litch- 
field County; Benjamin Douglas, Middletown; Julius 
Hotchkiss, Middletown; Rey. Joseph Cummings, D. D., 
LL. D., Middletown. 
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The first meeting of this Board was held at Hartford, 
July 20th, 1866. His Excellency, Governor Joseph R. 
Hawley, presided. To prevent needless delay in the 
accomplishment of the great object to which they were 
appointed, committees were named to visit other Hos- 
pitals, to select a Superintendent, to procure a suitable 
site and plans for building, ete. 

After several meetings, and hearing the claims and 
liberal propositions of other towns, the Board formally 
and unanimously accepted about two hundred acres, 
which the town of Middletown offered gratuitously to 
the State for the purposes of the Hospital. 

It was subsequently made evident that the Institu- 
tion would require a larger possession, and adjoining 
lots, in all about one hundred acres were purchased by 
the Trustees. 

The site of the present Hospital is about one mile 
and a half south easterly of the City of Middletown, 
bordering on the Connecticut river, is dry and healthy, 
easy of access by land and water, commanding on all 
sides extended views of a beautiful region-—and what 
is of special mark, includes the absolute control of a 
living stream called Butler's Creek, which furnishes 
an abundant supply of pure soft water, adequate to all 
the requirements within the walls, and sufficient for the 
mechanical and ornamental uses of engines and fount- 
ains, 

The judicious vote at their first meeting, alluded to 
above, led the Trustees to inform themselves individ- 
ually, of the needs in detail, of institutions for the re- 
lief of insane, and they visited several hospitals, and so 
brought together facts, and the experience of well 
known superintendents, in other States, of direct value 
to their object. 

On the 15th of October, 1866, Dr. Abram Marvin 
Shew, then connectel with the New Jersey Lunatic 
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Asylum, was appointed Superintendent, and immedi- 
ately entered upon the duties of the office. 

Upon a plateau of the farm nearest the town, excava- 
tions for foundations were begun, and a permanent road 
to the highway constructed, to facilitate the progress of 
the building early in the following spring. 

During the winter, the Superintendent was engaged 
in elaborating the details of plans which he had sub- 
mitted, and which were adopted unanimously, with ap- 
proval by the Board of Trustees. Mr. Addison Hutton, 
architect, of Philadelphia, was employed to make work- 
ing-drawings and occasionally to inspect the construe- 
tion of the building. On the 20th of June, 1867, the 
corner stone was laid with impressive and appropriate 
ceremonies, by Governor James E, English, in the pres- 
ence of the State Officers, Members of the Legislature 
and a large concourse of interested spectators. Ad- 
dresses were made by Governor.English, Ex-Governor 
Hawley, Dr. Pliny Earle, of Northampton, Mass., Rev. 
Dr. Cummings, of Wesleyan University, and Prof. 
Thacher, of Yale College. During the year the work 
was vigorously pushed on, The carpenter-shop, laun- 
dry, bake-house, kitchen, boiler-house, center building, 

first south wing and one return wing were enclosed be- 
fore cold weather, and completed during the winter. 
At a meeting of the Board, February 25th, held at the 
residence of HT. Sidney Hayden, of Windsor, (at that 
time disabled by a painful accident) on the recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent, Dr. Winthrop B. Hal- 
lock was appointed Assistant Physician, and his wife, 
Mrs. Mary Hallock, Matron, and Charles W, Galpin, of 
Middletown, Steward. 

One male patient was admitted on the 29th day of 
April, 1868, although the Hospital was not formally 
opened until the next day, when twelve men were re- 
ceived. 
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The daily average number of patients during the first 
eight official years, is shown in the subjoined table: 


OrriciaL Year. Men. Women. Total. 
ck 79.35 6.12 85.47 
110.63 114.54 225.17 
on ob 124.15 118.43 242.58 
198.63 227.17 425.80 


There have been admitted to this date, (April Ist, 
1876.) twelve hundred and seventy-two (1,272) pa- 
tients; seven hundred and fourteen (714) males, and 
five hundred and fifty-eight (558) females, Of this 
whole number, two hundred and thirty-nine (239) were 
discharged recovered, one hundred and ninety-one (191) 
were discharged much improved, one hundred and 
eighty-five (185) were discharged not improved, one 
hundred and ninety-seven (197) died, leaving the num- 
ber in Hospital to-day four hundred and sixty (460,) 
of whom two hundred and twenty-seven (227) are 
males, and two hundred and thirty-three (233) are 
females. 

The first appropriation for this Hospital was passed- 
by the General Assembly of 1866. Additional appro- 
priations were made from year to year, and the work 
was steadily carried forward until January, 1874, when 
the last wing was completed and formally opened for 
the reception of male patients. 

The subjoined table shows the total amount received 
from the State for the purchase of land, constructing of 
dam, reservoir, and water-works, and for the erection 
and furnishing of the Hospital buildings. In aceord- 
ance with the terms of the appropriation made in 1871, 
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and 72, a commission consisting of Hon. H. Sidney Hay- 
den, Rey. Dr. Cummings and Cornelius Brainard, Esq., 
was appointed by Governor Jewell to supervise the 
completion of the last two wings. Their labors were 
performed ina manner that reflects the highest credit 
upon them and honor upon the State which selected 
them. 


OFFICIAL YEARS. AMOUNT. 


Thus it will be seen that the total sum appropriated 
by the State for this benevolent work is six hundred 
and forty thousand and forty-three ($640,043) dollars. 
Ample accommodations for four hundred and fifty pa- 
tients, and necessary attendants are thus provided at 
the average rate of about fourteen hundred ($1,400) 
dollars per capita. When it is remembered that the 
entire work was done in the most substantial manner, 
during years immediately following the rebellion, when 
prices of labor and all building materials were greatly 
enhanced in value, Connecticut people may justly feel 
proud of this favorable exhibit. 

In the following description I shall endeavor to avoid 
confusing details, using figures only when necessary to 
convey an idea of size or space. The entire structure, 
including carpenter-shop, boiler-house and laundry, is 
of Portland freestone, laid in broken range-work, two 
feet in thickness, with tool-dressed quoins, window-sills 
and caps, water-table, belting course and cornice, sur- 
mounted by a “French roof” of slate and tin, 
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Inside the stone wall there is a four inch brick lining, 
leaving an air-space of two inches between it and the 
stone, to insure dryness. The style of architecture is 
rigidly plain. The elevation was designed by Addison 
Hutton, of Philadelphia. 

The dimensions of the center or administrative build- 
ing, are sixty feet in width, one hundred and twenty 
feet in depth, and four stories in height. 

The floor of the lower story is four feet above the 
level of the ground, and a basement, seven feet six 
inches deep extends under the whole building. The 
central portion of the cellar corresponding to the corri- 
dors above, is used as a closed air-duct, in which are 
placed the pipes and radiators by which the rooms 
above are warmed and ventilated. On each side ample 
space is afforded for store rooms, bowling alleys and a 
tram-way to carry food from the kitchen to the dumb- 
waiters, and the conveyance of clothing to and from 
the laundry. The first story of the main building con- 
tains, on one side an officers dining-room, nineteen by 
nineteen feet, and a special diet-kitchen, nineteen by 
twenty-two feet, and a large store-room, nineteen by 
forty-two feet. On the other side a room for the house- 
keeper, three rooms for female employés, a small store- 
room, 2 bath-room, and a store-room for the special diet 
kitchen, and a water-closet. The large store-room, men- 
tioned above, has a slate tile floor, is fitted up with a 
sixteen foot Bramhall & Deane French range and steak- 
broiler, jacketed soup and vegetable kettles, with neces- 
sary steam, hot and cold water pipes, sinks, &e., re- 
quired for a duplicate kitchen whenever repairs or 
changes are needed in the main kitchen. As a matter 
of fact, it has, until recently, been devoted to this pur- 
pose. The sceond, or principal story, is reached through 
a portico with a flight of six steps on either side to a 
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lower landing, ten by seventeen feet, and a direct flight 
of ten steps to the main landing, which is sixteen by 
twenty-five feet. Four stone columns, two feet in di- 
ameter and seventeen feet in height, support the heavy 
stone cornice which is covered by a tin roof. Orna- 
mented iron railings on the sides and in front, with two 
gas lanterns sixteen feet in height, add to the effect of 
the noble entrance. The entrance hall is fourteen feet 
wide, one hundred and sixteen feet long, and sixteen 
feet high. The first room on the right is the general 
business office of the medical staff; the second is the 
clerk’s office, containing a lavatory, a store-room for 
records and small articles, permanent desks, and a fire- 
proof safe; the third room is devoted to dry goods and 
matron’s stores; the fourth is a reception room for male 
patients, with a door opening into an alcove of one of 
the wards; the remaining room on this southern side is 
occupied by the assistant matron. 

On the left of the entrance is the Trustee’s room; a 
large reception room for female patients, a dispensary 
and medical store-room, and rooms for the First Assist- 
ant Physician and Matron. Midway, the hall is inter- 
sected by a transverse hall, with broad stairways lead- 
ing to upper floors and to the wards, The second 
stories above, in front, contain rooms for the Superin- 
tendent and family, and other officers; the rear of 
the third and part of the fourth stories form the chapel, 
a commodious room, forty-four feet wide, fifty-six feet 
long and twenty-two feet high, with oval recess ceiling, 
finished in a plain and neat manner, and furnished with 
stationary seats of ash and black walnut, a platform 
and lecturn of the same woods. The plaster finish of 
this hall was contributed by Richard S. Fellowes, of 
New Haven, and the wood-work by H. Sidney Hayden, 
of Windsor. The large and beautiful organ, which 
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stands in the rear center of the chapel, was purchased 
from the South Congregational Church for the sum of 
one thousand dollars, which amount was contributed 
by a few of the Superintendent’s friends. The instru- 
ment was manufactured by Mr. Johnson, of Westfield, 
Mass, 

On either side of the administrative building, and at 
right angles with it, are situated the wings, containing 
the accommodations for patients and their attendants, 
The first wing is forty feet in width, one hundred and 
twenty-four feet in length and three stories in height, 
with an “LL” or return wing, which also is forty feet 
in width, one hundred and eight feet in depth, aud four 
stories in height. The walls are one foot eight inches 
in thickness, and have brick linings, similar to that de- 
scribed in the center building. The corridor and parti- 
tion walls, fourteen inches in thickness are of brick, 
with an air space of six inches in the center, into which 
are carried all the hot air and ventilating flues, ‘Corri- 
dors twelve feet in width, and height extend the entire 
length of the wing, with alcoves ten feet in width on 
each side adjoining the center building, for light and 
air, and Jarge triple windows, from floor to ceiling at 
the ends. The *L” halls are ten feet in width, and at 
right angles with the corridors. Each ward contains a 
dining-room, twenty by twenty-one feet, furnished with 
china-closet, wash-closet with hot and cold water and 
dumb waiter; a day or reading room, two associate 
dormitories for four and six patients, eleven single 
rooms, two rooms for patients, seriously ill, shut off by 
& passage way from the main corridor; one clothes 
room, one front and one rear hall and stairways lead. 
ing to outer doors, affording a ready escape in case of 
fire, and a large room for attendants. In each hall 
there is a water-closet and wash-room adjoining the 
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bath-room. The water-closet bowls are enameled cast 
iron, funnel shape, and flushed with water whenever 
the door is opened, by a spring attachment. The waste 
pipe from the closet and slop-hopper leads to the main 
soil-pipe and this has a connection with the tall chim- 
ney of the boiler-house, as hereafter described. The 
bath-rooms are furnished with cast iron tubs, of the 
approved pattern of Messrs. Morris, Tasker & Co., of 
Philadelphia. The supply of hot and cold water and 
the waste, pass through one opening in the bottom, In 
a vertical duct from the basement to upper stories, 
opening by a door in each bath-room, is a pipe-closet, 
connecting the supply of hot and cold water with each 
bath-tub, accessible only to the attendant. In each 
pipe-closet is a fire-plug with one hundred and _ fifty 
feet of hose permanently attached ; and adjoining this 
a steam drying room, containing coils of iron pipe 
placed under a rack upon which damp clothing, bedding 
or Wash-rags ean be dried, 

The above description applies to three stories of first 
wing. By continuing the brick corridor and partition 
walls up within the mansard roof which covers the “L” 
or return wing, a fourth story ward ten feet six inches 
in height was obtained. The arrangement of rooms 
corresponds to the story underneath, and is particularly 
adapted to small classes of patients who only require 
dormitory accommodations, 

The second section or wing, extends in the same di. 
rection, but is set back fifty-eight feet from the front 
line of the return wing. Like that it contains in each 
of the three stories, a central corridor, twelve feet wide, 
one hundred and twenty-four feet long and twelve feet 
high, lighted at the end nearest the first wing by al- 
coves on either side, and a large triple window at the 
termination. The arrangement of dining-room, bath- 
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room, water-closet, clothes-room and attendants room, 
is similar to that already described. There is also a 
large parlor, rear and front stairways, fifteen single 
rooms, and four double rooms, In a ldition to the regu- 
lar wooden doors, there is also a corrugated iron door 
on each story, which slides into a pocket in the wall, 
which when closed, forms a complete fire-proof shut-off 
between the wings. A fourth story ward is arranged 
with similar accommodations to that of the first section. 

The interior part of the building is plain and sub- 
stantial; the wood work is of Georgia yellow pine, 
oiled and varnished. The floors throughout are laid 
with three and four inch matched stuff, with coarse 
counter-floors beneath, deafened by mortar one inch and 
ahalfin depth. The lower stories are used as wards 
for excited patients. The rooms on each side of the 
corridor are fitted with inside window shutters hinged 
and locked, with a separate hot air flue for each. 
Nearly all of the hot air flues in rooms and corridors 
open seven feet above the floor, and are guarded by 
locked registers, plain registers or register faces, Every 
room has a ventilating flue that begins near the floor, is 
earried up in the brick walls independently of all 
other flues and without an opening until it terminates 
ina chimney four feet above the roof. Several years 
experience has demonstrated the decided advantage of 
this arrangement over the plan commonly adopted, in 
which the flues terminate in the attic, near a ridge-ven- 
tilator, or in a large commonh duct passing horizontally 
through the attic, the air of which escapes through 
windows, or by means of a cupola. The advantages 
are, independent perpendicular flues with a more uni- 
form draft from each room and entire safety from dan- 
gers by fire. Each ventilator is in reality a fire place 
or a space in which a fire could be safely lighted. As 
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a precautionary measure all of the stairways are closed 
at the sides, and, in the recently finished wings, are of 
wrought iron firmly anchored to the walls. The rear 
hallways open from the lower story wards directly into 
four large airing courts, in which shade trees have been 
planted, and summer houses erected. The single rooms 
for patients throughout the Hospital are nine feet wide, 
ten feet six inches long, and twelve feet high: There 
are thirty-two rooms, cleven feet wide, twelve feet long 
and twelve feet high, which may be occupied by two 
patients or by a patient and a special attendant. The 
associate dormitories vary in size from ten feet six 
inches by eighteen feet, to twenty by twenty-one feet, 
and twelve feet high, except in the small fourth story 
wards previously described. The main structure, ex- 
clusive of rear buildings, is lighted by four hundred 
and seventy-four windows, three feet wide and six feet 
high, cighty windows three feet wide and nine feet high, 
twenty-four triple windows, nine feet wide and nine 
feet high. About thirteen thousand square feet of 
glass were required to glaze these windows, or a space 
to cover one hundred and thirteen feet square. 

The rear central building, which is sixty feet wide, 
one hundred and fifty long, and two stories high, 
contains all the mechanical departments, and is situated 
in the rear of the Hospital, and is connected with it 
underground by a double passage-way in which the 
‘ars convey food from the kitchen and bakery, and 
clothing to and from the laundry. 

Owing to the favorable slope in the rear, the first 
story is on a level with the cellar of the main buildings, 
and includes a bakery, a large kitchen and seullery, a 
laundry and ironing room, a fire-proof room for sad-iron 
heater, a fan-ewheel for forced ventilation, engine-room, 
engineer's fitting shop and lavatory and sinks. The 
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second story embraces the sewing department, large 
dining-room, and twelve rooms for female employés. 
There are six rooms for male employés over the engin- 
eer’s shop, and a large sitting-room furnished with 
books and daily papers for the use of the out-door help. 
The hoiler-house joins this building, and has a chimney 
one hundred and fourteen feet high and five feet wide 
at the top. It contains three large drop-flue boilers six 
feet wide and twenty-four feet long. Two of these are 
sufficient to generate all the steam required for mechan- 
ical purposes, cooking, ventilating and heating, during 
the coldest weather. 

A twenty-five horse power engine, manufactured by 
the Woodruff & Beach Foundry and Machine Co., of 
Hartford, furnishes power for the fan-wheel, washing 
machines and centrifugal wringer. The engine-room 
has a slate-tile floor, and is ceiled in walnut and ash 
woods, oiled. The fan-wheel blower is five feet wide 
and eleven feet six inches in diameter, and has eight 
blades bent at an angle of ten degrees; air is admitted 
from a tower through an opening on each side; moving 
at the rate of forty revolutions per minute, this blower 
forces a constant current of pure air through the duet 
under the corridors, which becomes heated by the radi. 
ators, and passes directly to every room and hall in the 
entire building. 

The Hospital is heated by steam, conducted from the 
boilers, through a five inch wrought iron pipe covered 
with asbestos, to radiators, (Gold’s patent,) placed in 
the cellar air duct under the flues. By the use of these 
radiators put up in stacks of from ten to twelve in each 
box, the apartments are severally heated in the stories, 
one above another, 

Experience shows that a more equal distribution of 
heat would be obtained by having the flues from each 
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stack of radiators lead to one story; as in the present 
arrangement, when the fan wheel is not moving, the 
unequal length of the flues creates an unequal draft by 
which the upper stories are unduly supplied. 

In an Institution of this character, very important 
advantages of illuminating by gas, over other modes 
are economy, cleanliness, and security against fires, 
During the month of November, 1867, the Board of 
Trustees made an arrangement with the Middletown 
Gas Light Company, for the laying of a six inch main 
from their works to the Hospital. 

In one respect, the Connecticut Hospital for the In- 
sane is more favorably located than most of the older 
institutions. At a distance of one and a half miles 
from the building, is a range of hills, known as the 
White Rocks. These hills are nearly destitute of soil 
and vegetation, but thousands of springs bubble forth 
from crevices in the rocks, unite and form streams of 
considerable size, which pass into the Connecticut River 
through a number of ravines, On one of these streams 
known as Trout Brook, or Butler's Creek, a reservoir 
covering about two acres, was formed, by making a 
substantial dam across the ravine. This dam or em. 
bankment is one hundred and fifty feet in length, fifteen 
feet in width across the top, with a slant each way of 
eighteen inches, to every twelve inches perpendicular, 
The inner slope is covered with broken stone; the top 
is four feet above high water mark. A large waste 
canal, cut in the rocks on one side of the dam, carries 
off surplus water. The bottom of the reservoir was 
thoroughly grubbed of vegetable matter and _ soil, be- 
fore being used. The average depth of water is about 
six feet ; elevation above the ground floor of the Hos. 
pital, seventy-four feet. From this reservoir, a six inch 
iron pipe conveys the water to the building. At suita- 
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ble low points, “ blow-olfs ” were put in the main pipe, 
by which sediment can be removed. The quality of 
the water is unexceptionable, and in ordinary seasons, 
of suflicient quantity to supply several institutions of 
this size. During the greater portion of the year the 
amount of water passing off through the waste canal 
would be considered sufficient for a good mill-privilege. 
On the banks of this reservoir, a substantial ice-house 
to store about one hundred tons, has been erected. 
This abandant supply of water, by gravity, enables us 
to dispense with costly and annoying tanks in the attie, 
and to use at all times an unlimited quantity in the 
closets and hoppers. All of the waste water, the sew- 
age and the flowage from the roofs are conducted in 
cement drains under ground, to the rear, where they 
unite in the main sewer, which is eighteen inches in 
diameter, has a rapid fall, and terminates two thousand 
feet cast of the [lospital; from thenee the sewage is dis- 
tributed over the farm, by means of open ditches, so 
arranged that the flowage may be turned from one tield 
to another in rotation. Evidences of the value of the 
plan are apparent in the increased fertilization. The 
annual value of farm products averages about nine 
thousand dollars; a comparison of quantities from year 
to year, shows the leasing fact of a steady increase, 
attributable both to additional labor of our patients, 
and to the improved condition of the land. It is our 
aim to gradually bring under tillage all parts of the 
farm, and by a system of drainage, and use of the 
house sewage, to enrich and improve land which has 
been heretofore of little value. 

For the protection of stock and the preservation of 
farm products, a substantial barn was erected in 1869, 
It is situated on a slope, two thousand feet in the rear 
of the Hospital, and has a sub-cellar for swine and 
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se manure, a commodious, sheltered and ventilated cellar, 
Bae (three sides above ground,) to accommodate forty cows, 
Band a superstructure of wood, fifty-six feet in width, 
ninety feet in length and twenty-three feet in height, 
for the storage of hay, grain and farming implements ; 
two cow-sheds sixty feet in length, with stalls for 
twenty-eight head of cattle were added to the barn. 
A commodious slaughter-house, with all necessary ap- 
jliances for heating water, hoisting carcasses, &e., 
uljoins the barn-yard; connected with this building 
‘is a piggery, sixteen feet wide, and one hundred and 
ifty feet long, with pens for eighty pigs. 

During the past two years the grounds surrounding 
he Hospital have been enclosed and 11proved by 
rrading and drainage. The carriage drives and walks 
ure carefully constructed, after the Telford plan, by 
Thomas MeClunie, of Hartford, who has efficiently 
lirected this part of the work. When completed, these 
pleasure grounds, embracing forty acres of beautifully 
indulating land, will become valuable adjuncts in the 
oper management of the institution, and nearly all, 
no matter what may be their mental condition, will 
lerive positive benetit from their regular and daily use, 

At the principal entrance to the grounds, stands a 
ottage-lodge, or gate-house, of brown stone, with slate 
oof and ornamental iron cresting. It is arranged to 
Accommodate the family of the gate-keeper, who will 
ave charge of the walks and driveways, Our Institu- 
ion as yet, is able to offer but few of the recreative 
himusements or employments possessed by older hos- 
A few games of harmless nature are pro- 
ided, and the billiard-rooms invite those who are 


bufliciently restored to understand and enjoy the play. 
ne evening, each week, is devoted to music and social 
pnjoyments, which are participated in by patients and 
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attendants, under the direction of the officers. Two 
evenings are occupied by concerts, lectures, readings or 
stereopticon exhibitions. The chapel has been regu- 
larly used on the Sabbath, to the advantage and comfort 
of our patients. Acknowledgments are gratefully and 
sincerely due to the reverend gentlemen of Middletown 
and vicinity, who have cheerfully and regularly con- 
ducted the church or chapel services since the opening 
of the Hospital. 

During the past four years, a partial trial of the cot- 
tage-system has been made; two dwelling-houses, situ- 
ated a few rods south of the main building, were 
refitted and furnished in a plain manner for the occu- 
pation of fourteen male and sixteen female patients, 
selected from the class of quiet chronic cases. The 
buildings are simple wooden structures, heated by coal- 
stoves, and lighted by oil lamps. Our experience is, 
that under circumstances, a system of cottages 
may become an important part of a regularly organized 
hospital, Cottages substantially constructed of brick 
or stone, situated sufliciently near the main buildings 
to be properly heated by steam and lighted by gas from 
the common center, would be a very desirable addition 
to the present methods of caring for the insane, The 
Superintendent could, from day to day, transfer to cot- 
tages such patients as he found to require less and less 
restraint upon personal liberty. 

During the winter of 1866, a commodious wharf was 
constructed on the banks of the Connecticut River, one 
third of a mile from the Tlospital, on land deeded to 
the Trustees for this purpose. Nearly all the stone, 
brick and lumber used in the building were landed on 
this wharf; as is also the annual supply of coal, A subs 
stantial coal-shed capable of storing five hundred tons 
was erected near the landing. By this arrangement a 
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© cargo can be unloaded rapidly at any season of the 


year and kept under cover until such time as the Hos- 


) pital teams can be advantageously used in hauling it to 


the building. 
The government of this Hospital is vested in twelve 
Trustees. The following named gentlemen have been 


' officially eonriected with the Institution in this capacity. 


Those in italies are still acting. 

Ex. Gov. Joseph R. Hawley, Hartford; Ex. Gov. 
James E. English, New Haven; Ex. Gov. Marshal Jew- 
ell, Hartford; Governor Charles R. Ingersoll, New 
Haven; Sidney Hayden, Windsor; Leverett E, 
Pease, Somers; Samuel G. Willard, Colchester; Ben- 


z jamin W. Tompkins, Norwich; Wm. B. Casey, M. D., 


(deceased,) Middletown; Richard S. Fellowes, New 
Haven; Rev. Curtiss T. Woodruff, (removed to New 
York City,) Norwalk; Battell, Nortolk ; Ben- 


jamin Douglas, Middletown; Ju/ius Hotchkiss, Middle- 


town; Jer. Joseph Cummings, D.D., LL. D., Middle- 
town; Lucius S. Fuller, Tolland; Henry Woodward, 
Middletown ; Joseph J). Bates, Danielsonville; Samuel 
Lynes, M. I), Norwalk. 

The associate officers are appointed by the Board of 
Trustees on the recommendation of the Superintendent. 
These various positions have been filled as follows: 

First Assistant Physician, Yr. Winthrop LD. Hallock ; 
Second Assistant Physician, Yr. Calvin S. May ; Stew- 
ard, Chas. W. Galpin; *Steward, J. Delos Atherton ; 
Clerk, Frank B. Weeks; Farmer, Clinton W. Weath- 
erbee; Matron, Mrs. Mary Hallock ; Assistant Matron, 
Mrs, Margaret Dutton. 

Melvin B. Copeland, Cashier of the Middletown Na- 
tional Bank, was appointed Treasurer in 1867, and has 
performed the duties of that office to this date. 


* The office of Steward was abolished in 1873, and the office of Clerk sub- 
stituted. 
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Recognizing the importance of thorough scientific 
autopsies in doubtful cases, the Board of Trustees, in 
1870, appointed Dr. Edward C. Seguin, of New York, 
Special Pathologist. Some of the results of Dr. Se- 
guin’s investigations have been published with the 
annual reports. 

The whole number of persons employed in the Hos- 
pital is seventy. 

The building, including the cottages already men- 
tioned, affords accommodations for four hundred and 
fifty patients and their attendants, 
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NOTES ON ASYLUMS FOR THE INSANE IN 
AMERICA.* 


BY JOHN CHARLES BUCKNILL, M. D., F. R. 8. 


Having been compelled by failing health, in the spring of last 
year, to rest from official work, and being recommended by medi- 
cal advisers to seek change of air and scene, with as little fatigue 
as possible, and to prefer travelling by water, I formed the design 
of sailing to the United States, going up the Hudson to the great 
lakes, and returning by the St. Lawrence, This design I carried 
out, with only such deviations, as the frank and generous friendli- 
ness which I met with from my professional brethren in the States, 
and their great desire to show me their institutions, rendered me 
unable to avoid. I had not intended to make anything like a tour 
for the inspection of American asylums, but it will be readily un- 
derstood that the above named influence, united to the deep interest 
which a man must ever take ina matter which has been to him 
the subject of life-long study, led me to visit and narrowly to ob- 
serve the management of many of these institutions and the treat- 
ment of their inmates; so that I find I visited altogether thirteen 
lunatic asylums, (ten being in the United States and three in 
Lower Canada,) and two schools for idiot children, besides six 
institutions for habitual drunkards, on which my remarks must be 
reserved for a future occasion. 

Of the asylums which I[ visited in the States, two were State 
asylums, corresponding to our county lunatic asylums; four were 
asylums supported out of the municipal funds of large cities, cor- 
responding to our borough asylums; three were hospitals for the 
insane, closely corresponding with institutions of the same name 
in our own country, supported by private benefactions and pay- 
mepts made on behalf of patients, and under the control of boards 
of managers, elected by benefactors; and one was the Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum for the State of New York. I did not in the 
States visit any private asylums corresponding to our licensed 
houses for the insane, and I was informed that the system of 
private asylums was developed only to a small extent in that 


* From the London Lancet of March 18, 1876, and subsequent dates. 
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country, and that probably there was not more than some 150 lun- 


aties in the whole of the States, confined in houses of that type. ~ 


I was kindly invited by the proprietor, Dr. Barstow, to visit a 
private asylum in the neighborhood of New York, which was said 
to be a very good one, but I was unable to make the effort. All 
three of the asylums which I visited in Lower Canada, were 
strictly speaking, private asylums; that is to say, they were pro- 
prietary institutions, although two of them were occupied almost 
entirely by poor lunatics supported by the public funds of the 
province. The only private asylum, really so in form and sub- 
stance, which I visited I found by accident, as it were, forming 
one part of an inebriate institution near Quebec, 

I shall commence with the class of asylums, and, indeed, with 
the particular institution, of which I saw most,—viz: the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital for the Insane, on the outskirts of Philadelphia ; 
which seems, in its constitution, management, and objects, closely 
to resemble the Friend’s Retreat at York. Indeed, it has a yet 
more striking resemblance, from its intimate connection with the 
Society of Friend's. LT resided six days in the house of Dr, Thomas 
Kirkbride, the Medical Superintendent, and enjoyed the largest 
opportunities of observing the management of the institution, Of 
course Dr. Kirkbride is a Friend, though I did not know it until 
he told me; but when he took me to the annual meeting of the 
governors, which was held in the library of the hospital, founded 
by William Penn, I saw some of the brown, square cut coats, and 
broad brimmed hats, which there still form the distinctive costume 
of this simple, sensible and humane sect. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, is situated about two 
miles from Philadelphia, and occupies a very fine, extensive, and 
valuable site. The buildings, for the men are nearly half a mile 
from those of the women, and are separated from them by a broad 
and deep vale, with a meadow in it, which is rented by some out- 
side dairymen, and forms a sort of no-man’s-land to partition off 
the two sexes. The buildings are architecturally unpretentious, 
but internally they are exceedingly well arranged and commodious. 
I can not say that I saw anything remarkable in the treatment of 
the inmates, or anything whic our Commissioners in Lunacy 
would have been surprised to find in the management of one of 
our best English hospitals for the insane. 1 observed a daily per- 
sistent effort to interest and amuse the inmates, a reunion every 
evening for readings or calisthenic dances, or oxyhydrogen trans- 
parencies, or something of that kind, an abundant supply of ear- 
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riages for driving, mostly within the large grounds, and a general 
system of watchful care and kindness, whieh Tam fain to believe is 
the rule in our own institutions of this class, A matter which was 
remarkable to me was to find, in conversation with my most kind 
hearted and enlightened friend, Dr. Kirkbride, that he was not a 
nomrestraint man, In common with the great majority of his 
psychologist brethen in the States, perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to say with the whole of them, with very few exceptions, he 
had made up his mind that the total abolition of mechanical 
restraint was not advisable in the treatment of the insane. But in 
the wards of his asylum—and I believe I saw every one of his 
patients—I did not observe any kind of mechanical restraint actu- 
ally employed, and I did observe some cases of lunacy there, and 
one case in particular, in which IT should have expected him to 
carry his theory into practice, if, indeed, it were not a mere theory. 
L observed a lady, recently admitted, who was suffering from the 
most acute and restless form of mania following child birth, and 
presenting just a case for the imposition of a strait-waistcoat under 
the old system; but she was treated by Dr. Kirkbride, just as our 
best men would treat her. She was placed in a low and narrow, 
but comfortable bed, in an airy and cheerful room, a kindly and 
patient nurse was seated on each side of her, and she was kept in 
the recumbent position as much as possible, mostly by persuasion 
and a little by gentle foree; and herein she was submitted to ae- 
tive, anxious and skillful medical treatment. And if I saw no 
cases of mechanical restraint in this asylum, neither did I see any 
of seclusion. If I] may without irreverence make a scriptural alla- 
sion, [thought that my friend somewhat resembled that man who 
said he would not go into the vineyard, but went. 

Another hospital for the insane which I visited, and in which I 
spent a long day, and in which LT again had the pleasure of meet- 
ing the Board of Management, was the Bloomingdale Asylum, 
within six miles of New York. It is under the careful and skillfal 
superintendence of Dr, Brown, and my remarks for the same 
cause, must be as meagre as those I have made on the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital. I saw no restraint here also, and only one patient 
in seclusion—a case in which, to my mind, it was obviously needful. 
The situation of Bloomingdale is very beautiful, very near the top 
of the only hill in the immediate neighborhood of New York. 
This city, which has such wonderful water privileges, and which 
on a map gives you the ideal of perfection of a maritime city, has 
the disadvantage that it possesses no near hills or coins of vantage 
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from which you may look down upon its beauties. There are 
Bunker's Hill and the Dorchester Heights, from which you can see 
Boston City and harbor. You can survey Baltimore and Chesa- 
peake Bay, from the Washington Monument, and Washington from 
the Capitol; but there is no place but the Bloomingdale Hill from 
which you can look down upon the harbors and the grand river of 
New York, and any stranger not interested in the welfare of insane 
Americans, might derive great pleasure on this account from a 
visit to Dr. Brown. — If he were so interested he would also see a 
very well managed asylum, which it was to me very pleasant and 
satisfactory to inspect. I really forget the exact amount of the 
vast sum which I was told that Bloomingdale was worth from its 
proximity to the best end of this increasing city, but it was several 
hundred thousand pounds ; Tam afraid to say how many, lest my 
memory should be treacherous, However, it was something enor- 
mous, and there is no intention of selling it, and removing the 
institution further into the country. The proximity to the great 
city, for the advantage it offers to the friends of the patients and 
to other visitors to the institution, seems to be thought worth the 
sacrifice. As the asylum, in common with others of the same 
class in America, is financially prosperous, this opinion is probably 
right. Moreover, it may be good policy to keep an institution of 
this kind, which is to a great extent dependant upon the donations 
and bequests of wealthy citizens, within the range of constant 
public observation. 

The MeLean Hospital for the Insane, at Boston, possesses a site 
almost as valuable as that of Bloomingdale, but it is so near to the 
ever growing city, and so cut up with railways either én esse or in 
posse, that it has to be sold, and the governors have already pur- 
chased an estate some twenty miles in the country, whereunto they 
intend shortly to remove their institution, The present asylum is 
an old country house, bequeathed by the man whose name it bears, 
and, like many of the older buildings in the States, is constructed 
in great part of bricks which were made in the old country. It 
was opened in ISIS, or two years before the Lincoln Asylum in 
England, and has always been conducted in what was thought at 
the time and place the least repressive manner possible. In 1839, 
the distinguished Dr, Bell reported: “It is the successful use of 
the means put into our hands by the extensive architectural ar- 
rangement here provided, that has enabled us to dispense almost 
entirely with restraining measures, or even confinement, as evinced 
by the fact that our ‘lodge,’ or strong rooms are not called into 
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se more than three or four hours during the year; that not one 
‘cent. of our whole number is on an average under any con- 


. traint.” I was taken to the MeLean Asylum by my friend Dr. 


WT yler, who was the Resident Superintendent of it for a great num- 


Mer of years, and who is now the consulting physician, I did not’ 
4 ce all the patients, and therefore, [ shall abstain from observations 
On the custom of using restraint or not. One feature of construc- 
Mion which I first observed here, and which I think is objectionable 
Ms the plan of placing noisy and excitable patients in what are 
‘a alled “lodge wards,” apart from the main building. The number 
fof patients whose noise is incessant and annoying is very small, 
pven in a large asylum containing many hundreds of inmates. 


Where might, perhaps, be some reason for providing a small ward 
‘out of ear-shot of other patients, since [have known the inmates 
of a large asylum made miserable by one howling lunatic; but it 


“oms to me that exeitable lunatics, being those who most need 
equent medical observation, ought, in the arrangement of a hos- 
ital for the insane, to be brought as near to the medical staff as 
onvenient architectural arrangements will permit. 

Another feature of the MeLean Hospital, which I shall venture 
Mo criticise, because the institution is about to be removed and 
PFebuilt, are the separate buildings called pavillions, for wealthy 
Mand tranquil inmates. These are fine structures, with spacious, 
a ofty rooms and corridors. Each one accommodates eight patients, 
MFour in the first and four on the second floor, and each patient has 
sitting room and a bed room to himself, both of them large and 
ofty. It struck me, however, that these patients lived too much 
Dy themselves in their own rooms, for their therapeutic welfare, 
nd that smaller structures with smaller rooms, and with common 
joms for meals and social intercourse, would have been better 
ited to promote the cheerfulness and happiness of the patients. 
Pith us a detached residence in connection with a hospital for the 
sane is more like a private house in which one or more lunatics 
Bre placed to reside with suitable companions and servants, and 
for certain cases this is an excellent variation of plan, A separate 
Pward with solitary chambers, however large and luxurious, is quite 
different, and, I venture to think, an inferior arrangement. 


& Notwithstanding my criticisms on these points of structural 
Serrangement, I was greatly pleased with my visit to the MeLean 
Metlospital, which is evidently under very careful and skillful man- 


mecement; and, on the whole, I may say that, avoiding the restraint 
Savestion, so far as my observation goes, the management of the 
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room, water-closet, clothes-room and attendants room, 
is similar to that already described. There is also a 
large parlor, rear and front stairways, fifteen single 
rooms, and four double rooms. In a Idition to the regu- 
lar wooden doors, there is also a corrugated iron door 
on each story, which slides into a pocket in the wall, 
which when closed, forms a complete fire-proof shut-off 
between the wings. A fourth story ward is arranged 
with similar accommodations to that of the first section. 

The interior part of the building is plain and sub- 
stantial; the wood work is of Georgia yellow pine, 
oiled and varnished. The floors throughout are laid 
with three and four inch matched stuff, with coarse 
counter-floors beneath, deafened by mortar one inch and 
a half in depth. The lower stories are used as wards 
for excite. patients. The rooms on each side of the 
corridor are fitted with inside window shutters hinged 
and locked, with a separate hot air flue for each. 
Nearly all of the hot air flues in rooms and corridors 
open seven feet above the floor, and are guarded by 
locked registers, plain registers or register faces. Every 
room has a ventilating flue that begins near the floor, is 
earried up in the brick walls independently of all 
other flues and without an opening until it terminates 


ina chimney four feet above the roof. Several years 


experience has demonstrated the decided advantage of 
this arrangement over the plan commonly adopted, in 
which the flues terminate in the attic, near a ridge-ven- 
tilator, or in a large commof duct passing horizontally 
through the attic, the air of which escapes through 
windows, or by means of a cupola, The advantages 
are, independent perpendicular flues with a more uni- 
form dratt from each room and entire safety from dan- 
gers by fire. Each ventilator is in reality a fire place 
or a space in which a fire could be safely lighted. As 
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a precautionary measure all of the stairways are closed 
at the sides, and, in the recently finished wings, are of 
wrought iron firmly anchored to the walls. The rear 
hallways open from the lower story wards directly into 
four large airing courts, in which shade trees have been 
planted, and summer houses erected. The single rooms 
for patients throughout the Hospital are nine feet wide, 
ten feet six inches long, and twelve feet high: There 
are thirty-two rooms, eleven feet wide, twelve feet long 
and twelve feet high, which may be occupied by two 
patients or by a patient and a special attendant. The 
associate dormitories vary in size from ten feet six 
inches by eighteen feet, to twenty by twenty-one feet, 
and twelve feet high, except in the small fourth story 
wards previously described. The main structure, ex- 
clusive of rear buildings, is lighted by four hundred 
and seventy-four windows, three feet wide and six feet 
high, eighty windows three feet wide and nine feet high, 
twenty-four triple windows, nine feet wide and nine 
feet high. About thirteen thousand square feet of 
glass were required to glaze these windows, or a space 
to cover one hundred and thirteen feet square. 

The rear central building, which is sixty feet wide, 
one hundred and fifty long, and two stories high, 
contains all the mechanical departments, and is situated 
in the rear of the Hospital, and is connected with it 
underground by a double passage-way in which the 
cars convey food from the kitchen and bakery, and 
clothing to and from the laundry. 

Owing to the favorable slope in the rear, the first 
story is on a level with the cellar of the main buildings, 
and includes a bakery, a large kitchen and scullery, a 
laundry and ironing room, a fire-proof room for sad-iron 
heater, a fan-wheel for forced ventilation, engine-room, 
engineer's fitting shop and lavatory and sinks. The 
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second story embraces the sewing department, large 
dining-room, and twelve rooms for female employés. 
There are six rooms for male employés over the engin- 
eer’s shop, and a large sitting-room furnished with 
books and daily papers for the use of the out-door help. 
The boiler-house joins this building, and has a chimney 
one hundred and fourteen feet high and five feet wide 
at the top. It contains three large drop-flue boilers six 
feet wide and twenty-four feet long. Two of these are 
sufficient to generate all the steam required for mechan- 
ical purposes, cooking, ventilating and heating, during 
the coldest weather. 

A twenty-five horse power engine, manufactured by 
the Woodruff & Beach Foundry and Machine Co., of 
Hartford, furnishes power for the fan-wheel, washing 
machines and centrifugal wringer. The engine-room 
has a slate-tile floor, and is ceiled in walnut and ash 
woods, oiled. The fan-wheel blower is five feet wide 
and eleven feet six inches in diameter, and has eight 
blades bent at an angle of ten degrees; air is admitted 
from a tower through an opening on each side; moving 
at the rate of forty revolutions per minute, this blower 
forces a constant current of pure air through the duct 
under the corridors, which becomes heated by the radi- 
ators, and passes directly to every room and hall in the 
entire building. 

The Hospital is heated by steam, conducted from the 
boilers, through a five inch wrought iron pipe covered 
with asbestos, to radiators, (Gold’s patent,) placed in 
the cellar air duct under the flues. By the use of these 
radiators put up in stacks of from ten to twelve in each 
box, the apartments are severally heated in the stories, 
one above another. 

Experience shows that a more equal distribution of 
heat would be obtained by having the flues from each 
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stack of radiators lead to one story; as in the present 
arrangement, when the fan wheel is not moving, the 
unequal length of the flues creates an unequal draft by 
which the upper stories are unduly supplied. 

In an Institution of this character, very important 
advantages of illuminating by gas, over other modes 
are economy, cleanliness, and security against fires, 
During the month of November, 1867, the Board of 
Trustees made an arrangement with the Middletown 
Gas Light Company, for the laying of a six inch main 
trom their works to the Hospital. 

In one respect, the Connecticut Hospital for the In- 
sane is tore favorably located than most of the older 
institutions, At a distance of one and a half miles 
from the building, is a range of hills, known as the 
White Rocks. These hills are nearly destitute of soil 
and vegetation, but thousands of springs bubble forth 
from crevices in the rocks, unite and form streams of 
considerable size, which pass into the Connecticut River 
through a number of ravines. On one of these streams 
known as Trout Brook, or Butler’s Creek, a reservoir 
covering about two acres, was formed, by making a 
substantial dam across the ravine. This dam or em. 
bankment is one hundred and fifty feet in length, fifteen 
fect in width across the top, with a slant each way of 
eighteen inches, to every twelve inches perpendicular. 
The inner slope is covered with broken stone; the top 
is four feet above high water mark. A large waste 
canal, cut in the rocks on one side of the dam, carries 
off surplus water. The bottom of the reservoir was 
thoroughly grubbed of vegetable matter and soil, be- 
fore being used. The average depth of water is about 
six feet ; elevation above the ground floor of the Hos- 
pital, seventy-four feet. From this reservoir, a six inch 
iron pipe conveys the water to the building. At suita- 
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ble low points, “ blow-offs” were put in the main pipe, 
by which sediment can be removed. The quality of 
the water is unexceptionable, and in ordinary seasons, 
of sufficient quantity to supply several institutions of 
this size. During the greater portion of the year the 
amount of water passing off through the waste canal 
would be considered sufficient for a good mill-privilege. 
On the banks of this reservoir, a substantial ice-house 
to store about one hundred tons, has been erected. 
This abundant supply of water, by gravity, enables us 
to dispense with costly and annoying tanks in the attie, 
and to use at all times an unlimited quantity in the 
closets and hoppers. All of the waste water, the sew- 
age and the flowage from the roofs are conducted in 
cement drains under ground, to the rear, where they 
unite in the main sewer, which is eighteen inches in 
diameter, has a rapid fall, and terminates two thousand 
feet cast of the [Lospital ; from thence the sewage is dis- 
tributed over the farm, by means of open ditches, so 
arranged that the flowage may be turned from one field 
to another in rotation, Evidences of the value of the 
plan are apparent in the increased fertilization. The 
annual value of farm products averages about nine 
thousand dollars; a comparison of quantities from year 
to year, shows the pleasing fact of a steady increase, 
attributable both to additional labor of our patients, 
and to the improved condition of the land. It is our 
aim to gradually bring under tillage all parts of the 
farm, and by a system of drainage, and use of the 
house sewage, to enrich and improve land which has 
been heretofore of little value. 

For the protection of stock and the preservation of 
farm products, a substantial barn was erected in 1869, 
It is situated on a slope, two thousand feet in the rear 
of the Hospital, and has a sub-cellar for swine and 
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manure, 2 commodious, sheltered and ventilated cellar, 
(three sides above ground,) to accommodate forty cows, 
and a superstructure of wood, fifty-six feet in width, 
ninety feet in length and twenty-three feet in height, 
for the storage of hay, grain and farming implements ; 
two cow-sheds sixty feet in length, with stalls for 
twenty-eight head of cattle were added to the barn, 
A commodious slaughter-house, with all necessary ap- 
pliances for heating water, hoisting carcasses, &e., 
adjoins the barn-yard; connected with this building 
is a piggery, sixteen feet wide, and one hundred and 
itty feet long, with pens for eighty pigs. 

During the past two years the grounds surrounding 
the Hospital have been enclosed and improved by 
grading and drainage. The carriage drives and walks 
are carefully constructed, after the Telford plan, by 
Thomas McClunie, of Hartford, who has efficiently 
directed this part of the work. When completed, these 
pleasure grounds, embracing forty acres of beautifully 
undulating land, will become valuable adjuncts in the 
proper management of the institution, and nearly all, 
no matter what may be their mental condition, will 
derive positive benefit from their regular and daily use. 

At the principal entrance to the grounds, stands a 
cottage-lodge, or gate-house, of brown stone, with slate 
roof and ornamental iron cresting. It is arranged to 
accommodate the family of the gate-keeper, who will 
have charge of the walks and driveways. Our Institu- 
tion as yet, is able to offer but few of the recreative 
amusements or employments possessed by older hos- 
pital. A few games of harmless nature are pro- 
vided, and the billiard-rooms invite those who are 
sufficiently restored to understand and enjoy the play. 
One evening, each week, is devoted to music and social 
enjoyments, which are participated in by patients and 
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attendants, under the direction of the officers. Two 
evenings are occupied by concerts, lectures, readings or 
stereopticon exhibitions, The chapel has been regu- 
larly used on the Sabbath, to the advantage and comfort 
of our patients. Acknowledgments are gratefully and 
sincerely due to the reverend gentlemen of Middletown 
and vicinity, who have cheerfully and regularly con- 
ducted the church or chapel services since the opening 
of the Hospital. 

During the past four years, a partial trial of the cot- 
tage-system has been made; two dwelling-houses, situ- 
ated a few rods south of the main building, were 
refitted and furnished in a plain manner for the occu- 
pation of fourteen male and sixteen female patients, 
selected from the class of quiet chronic cases. The 
buildings are simple wooden structures, heated by coal- 
stoves, and lighted by oil lamps. Our experience is, 
that under favorable circumstances, a system of cottages 
may become an important part of a regularly organized 
hospital, Cottages substantially constructed of brick 
or stone, situated sufficiently near the main buildings 
to be properly heated by steam and lighted by gas from 
the common center, would be a very desirable addition 
to the present methods of caring for the insane. The 
Superintendent could, from day to day, transfer to cot- 
tages such patients as he found to require less and less 
restraint upon personal liberty. 

During the winter of 1866, a commodious wharf was 
constructed on the banks of the Connecticut River, one 
third of a mile from the Hospital, on land deeded to 
the Trustees for this purpose. Nearly all the stone, 
brick and lumber used in the building were landed on 
this wharf; as is also the annual supply of coal, A subs 
stantial coal-shed capable of storing tive hundred tons 
was erected near the landing. By this arrangement a 
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cargo ean be unloaded rapidly at any season of the 
year and kept under cover until such time as the Hos. 
pital teams can be advantageously used in hauling it to 
the building. 

The government of this Hospital is vested in twelve 
Trustees. The following named gentlemen have been 
officially connected with the Institution in this capacity, 
Those in italies are still acting. 

Ex. Gov. Joseph R. Hawley, Hartford; Ex. Gov. 
James E. English, New Haven; Ex. Gov. Marshal Jew- 
ell, Hartford; Governor Charles R. Ingersoll, New 
Haven; J Sidney Hayden, Windsor; Leverett E. 
Pease, Somers; Samuel G. Willard, Colchester; Ben- 
jamin W. Tompkins, Norwich; Wm. B. Casey, M. D., 
(deceased,) Middletown; Pichard S. Fellowes, New 
Haven; Rey. Curtiss T. Woodruff, (removed to New 
York City,) Norwalk; /?obbins Battell, Norfolk ; Ben- 


jamin Douglas, Middletown ; Julius Hotchkiss, Middle- 


town; Rev. Joseph Cummings, D). D., LL. D., Middle- 
town; Lucius S. Fuller, Tolland; Henry Woodward, 
Middletown ; Joseph J. Bates, Danielsonville; Samuel 
Lynes, M. D)., Norwalk. 

The associate officers are appointed by the Board of 
Trustees on the recommendation of the Superintendent. 
These various positions have been filled as follows: 

First Assistant Physician, Dr. Winthrop LB. Hallock ; 
Second Assistant Physician, Yr. Calvin S. May ; Stew- 
ard, Chas. W. Galpin; *Steward, J. Delos Atherton ; 
Clerk, Frank LB. Weeks; Farmer, Clinton W. Weath- 
crhee; Matron, Vrs. Mary Hallock ; Assistant Matron, 
Mrs. Margaret Dutton, 


Melvin B, Copeland, Cashier of the Middletown Na- 
tional Bank, was appointed Treasurer in 1867, and has 
performed the duties of that office to this date. 
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Recognizing the importance of thorough scientific 
autopsies in doubtful cases, the Board of Trustees, in 
1870, appointed Dr. Edward C. Seguin, of New York, 
Special Pathologist. Some of the results of Dr. Se- 
guin’s investigations have been published with the 
annual reports. 

The whole number of persons employed in the Hos. 
pital is seventy, 

The building, including the cottages already men- 
tioned, affords accommodations for four hundred and 
fifty patients and their attendants. 
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NOTES ON ASYLUMS FOR THE INSANE IN 
AMERICA.* 


BY JOHN CHARLES BUCKNILL, M. D., F. R. 8. 


Having been compelled by failing health, in the spring of last 
year, to rest from official work, and being recommended by medi- 
cal advisers to seek change of air and scene, with as little fatigue 
as possible, and to prefer travelling by water, I formed the design 
of sailing to the United States, going up the Hudson to the great 
lakes, and returning by the St. Lawrence. This design I carried 
out, with only such deviations, as the frank and generous friendli- 
ness which I met with from my professional brethren in the States, 
and their great desire to show ‘me their institutions, rendered me 
unable to avoid, I had not intended to make anything like a tour 
for the inspection of American asylums, but it will be readily un- 
derstood that the above named influence, united to the deep interest 
which a man must ever take in a matter which has been to him 
the subject of life-long study, led me to visit and narrowly to ob- 
serve the management of many of these institutions and the treat- 
ment of their inmates; so that I find I visited altogether thirteen 
lunatic asylums, (ten being in the United States and three in 
Lower Canada,) and two schools for idiot children, besides six 
institutions for habitual drunkards, on which my remarks must be 
reserved for a future occasion. 

Of the asylums which I visited in the States, two were State 
asylums, corresponding to our county lunatic asylums; four were 
asylums supported out of the municipal funds of large cities, cor- 
responding to our borough asylums; three were hospitals for the 
insane, closely corresponding with institutions of the same name 
in our own country, supported by private benefactions and pay- 
ments made on behalf of patients, and under the control of boards 
of managers, elected by benefactors; and one was tbe Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum for the State of New York. I did not in the 
States visit any private asylums corresponding to our licensed 
houses for the insane, and I was informed that the system of 
private asylums was developed only to a small extent in that 


* From the London Lancet of March 18, 1876, and subsequent dates. 
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country, and that probably there was not more than some 150 lun- 
atics in the whole of the States, confined in houses of that type. 
I was kindly invited by the proprietor, Dr. Barstow, to visit a 

private asylum in the neighborhood of New York, which was said 

to be a very good one, but I was unable to make the effort. All 

three of the asylums which I visited in Lower Canada, were 

strictly speaking, private asylums; that is to say, they were pro- 

prietary institutions, although two of them were occupied almost 

entirely by poor lunatics supported by the public funds of the 

province. The only private asylum, really so in form and sub- 

stance, which I visited I found by accident, as it were, forming 

one part of an inebriate institution near Quebec. 

I shall commence with the class of asylums, and, indeed, with 
the particular institution, of which I saw most,—viz: the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital for the Insane, on the outskirts of Philadelphia; 
which seems, in its constitution, management, and objects, closely 
to resemble the Friend’s Retreat at York. Indeed, it has a yet 
more striking resemblance, from its intimate connection with the 
Society of Friend's. I resided six days in the house of Dr, Thomas 
Kirkbride, the Medical Superintendent, and enjoyed the largest 
opportunities of observing the management of the institution. Of 
course Dr. Kirkbride is a Friend, though I did not know it until 
he told me; but when he took me to the annual meeting of the 
governors, which was held in the library of the hospital, founded 
by William Penn, I saw some of the brown, square cut coats, and 
broad brimmed hats, which there still form the distinctive costume 
of this simple, sensible and humane sect. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, is situated about two 
miles from Philadelphia, and occupies a very fine, extensive, and 
valuable site. The buildings, for the men are nearly half a mile 
from those of the women, and are separated from them by a broad 
and deep vale, with a meadow in it, which is rented by some out- 
side dairymen, and forms a sort of no-man’s-land to partition off 
the two sexes. The buildings are architecturally unpretentious, 
but internally they are exceedingly well arranged and commodious. 
I can not say that I saw anything remarkable in the treatment of 
the inmates, or anything whic our Commissioners in Lunacy 
would have been surprised to find in the management of one of 
our best English hospitals for the insane. 1 observed a daily per- 
sistent effort to interest and amuse the inmates, a reunion every 
evening for readings or calisthenic dances, or oxyhydrogen trans- 
parencies, or something of that kind, an abundant supply of car- 
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riages for driving, mostly within the large grounds, and a general 
system of watchful care and kindness, which Tam fain to believe is 
the rule in our own institutions of this class, A matter which was 
remarkable to me was to find, in conversation with my most kind 
hearted and enlightened friend, Dr. Kirkbride, that he was not a 
nomrestraint man, In common with the great majority of his 
psychologist brethen in the States, perhaps it would be more cor- 
reet to say with the whole of them, with very few exceptions, he 
had made up his mind that the total abolition of mechanical 
restraint was not advisable in the treatment of the insane. But in 
the wards of his asylum—and I believe I saw every one of his 
patients—I did not observe any kind of mechanical restraint actu- 
ally employed, and I did observe some cases of lunacy there, and 
one case in particular, in which I should have expected him to 
carry his theory into practice, if, indeed, it were not a mere theory. 
[ observed a lady, recently admitted, who was suffering from the 
most acute and restless form of mania following child birth, and 
presenting just a case for the imposition of a strait-waistcoat under 
the old system; but she was treated by Dr. Kirkbride, just as our 
best men would treat her. She was placed in a low and narrow, 
but comfortable bed, in an airy and cheerful room, a kindly and 
patient nurse was seated on each side of her, and she was kept in 
the recumbent position as much as possible, mostly by persuasion 
and a little by gentle foree; and herein she was submitted to ac- 
tive, anxious and skillful medical treatment. And if I saw no 
cases of mechanical restraint in this asylum, neither did I see any 
of seclusion. If I may without irreverence make a scriptural allu- 
sion, IT thought that my friend somewhat resembled that man who 
said he would not go into the vineyard, but went. 

Another hospital for the insane which I visited, and in which I 
spent a long day, and in which I again had the pleasure of meet- 
ing the Board of Management, was the Bloomingdale Asylum, 
within six miles of New York, It is under the careful and skillful 
superintendence of Dr. Brown, and my remarks for the same 
cause, must be as meagre as those I have made on the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital: I saw no restraint here also, and only one patient 
in seclusion—a case in which, to my mind, it was obviously needfal. 
The situation of Bloomingdale is very beautiful, very near the top 
of the only hill in the immediate neighborhood of New York. 
This city, which has such wonderful water privileges, and which 
on a map gives you the ideal of perfection of a maritime city, has 
the disadvantage that it possesses no near hills or coins of vantage 
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from which you may look down upon its beauties. There are 
Bunker's Hill and the Dorchester Heights, from which you can see 
Boston City and harbor. You can survey Baltimore and Chesa- 
peake Bay, from the Washington Monument, and Washington from 
the Capitol; but there is no place but the Bloomingdale Hill from 
which you can look down upon the harbors and the grand river of 
New York, and any stranger not interested in the welfare of insane 
Americans, might derive great pleasure on this account from a 
visit to Dr. Brown. — If he were so interested he would also see a 
very well managed asylum, which it was to me very pleasant and 
satisfactory to inspect. I really forget the exact amount of the 
vast sum which I was told that Bloomingdale was worth from its 
proximity to the best end of this increasing city, but it was several 
hundred thousand pounds ; I am afraid to say how many, lest my 
memory should be treacherous, However, it was something enor- 
mous, and there is no intention of selling it, and removing the 
institution further into the country. The proximity to the great 
city, for the advantage it offers to the friends of the patients and 
to other visitors to the institution, seems to be thought worth the 
sacrifice, As the asylum, in common with others of the same 
class in America, is financially prosperous, this opinion is probably 
right. Moreover, it may be good policy to keep an institution of 
this kind, which is to a great extent dependant upon the donations 
and bequests of wealthy citizens, within the range of constant 
public observation. 

The McLean Hospital for the Insane, at Boston, possesses a site 
almost as valuable as that of Bloomingdale, but it is so near to the 
ever growing city, and so cut up with railways either én esse or in 
posse, that it has to be sold, and the governors have already pur- 
chased an estate some twenty miles in the country, whereunto they 
intend shortly to remove their institution, The present asylum is 
an old country house, bequeathed by the man whose name it bears, 
and, like many of the older buildings in the States, is constructed 
in great part of bricks which were made in the old country. It 
was opened in 1818, or two years before the Lincoln Asylum in 

, England, and has always been conducted in what was thought at 
ethe time and place the least repressive manner possible. In 1839, 
the distinguished Dr. Bell reported: “It is the successful use of 
the means put into our hands by the extensive architectural ar- 
rangement here provided, that has enabled us to dispense almost 
entirely with restraining measures, or even confinement, as evinced 
by the fact that our ‘lodge, or strong rooms are not called into 
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use more than three or four hours during the year; that not one 
per cent. of our whole number is on an average under any con- 
straint.” [ was taken to the McLean Asylum by my friend Dr. 
Tyler, who was the Resident Superintendent of it for a great num- 
ber of years, and who is now the consulting physician, I did not 
see all the patients, and therefore, I shall abstain from observations 
on the custom of using restraint or not. One feature of construc- 
tion which I first observed here, and which I think is objectionable 
is the plan of placing noisy and excitable patients in what are 
called * lodge wards,” apart from the main building. The number 
of patients whose noise is incessant and annoying is very small, 
even in a large asylum containing many hundreds of inmates. 
There might, perhaps, be some reason for providing a small ward 
out of ear-shot of other patients, since [have known the inmates 
of a large asylum made miserable by one howling lunatic; but it 
scems to me that excitable lunaties, being those who most need 
frequent medical observation, ought, in the arrangement of a hos- 
pital for the insane, to be brought as near to the medical staff as 
convenient architectural arrangements will permit. 

Another feature of the McLean Hospital, which I shall venture 
to criticise, because the institution is about to be removed and 
rebuilt, are the separate buildings called pavillions, for wealthy 
and tranquil inmates, These are fine structures, with spacious, 
lofty rooms and corridors. Each one accommodates eight patients, 
four in the first and four on the second floor, and each patient has 
a sitting room and a bed room to himself, both of them large and 
lofty. It strack me, however, that these patients lived too much 
by themselves in their own rooms, for their therapeutic welfare, 
and that smaller structures with smaller rooms, and with common 
rooms for meals and social intercourse, would have been better 
suited to promote the cheerfulness and happiness of the patients. 
With us a detached residence in connection with a hospital for the 
insane is more like a private house in which one or more lunatics 
are placed to reside with suitable companions and servants, and 
for certain cases this is an excellent variation of plan, A separate 
ward with solitary chambers, however large and luxurious, is quite 
a different, and, I venture to think, an inferior arrangement. 

Notwithstanding my criticisms on these points of structural 
arrangement, [ was greatly pleased with my visit to the McLean 
{Lospital, which is evidently under very careful and skillful man- 
agement; and, on the whole, I may say that, avoiding the restraint 
uestion, so far as my observation goes, the management of the 
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hospitals for the insane in the United States is most creditable, 
both to the liberality of the public, and of those who are deputed 
by the public to manage them, and to the skill, humanity and de- 
votion of the medical officers upon whom the care and treatment 
of the insane inmates immediately devolve. 

Before [ pass on to another class of institutions for the insane— 
namely, those supported by public funds,—I shall venture to make 
a few remarks upon a matter which struck me very foreibly in 
every asylum which I visited in the States, which is that I nowhere* 
saw any number of patients enjoying out-of-door exercise. At 
Boston the excuse might be made that the weather was cold, but 
at New York, Philadelphia and Washington, the days of May 
were bright, sunny and delicious, and such days with us would 
have turned out the population of our asylum into the gardens 
and the grounds, overflowing into the country beyond. I saw 
nothing of this in the States. At Bloomingdale, on a glorious 
genial day, I did see some male patients in one of the airing courts: 
but as a rule the asylum population was persistently within doors, 
and there were unmistakable signs that this was the habit and cus- 
tom of the land. The airing courts were untrodden, and the path- 
ways in the fine grounds but little used, like those of some absen- 
tee nobleman in our own country. Of course [ mean all this as 
comparative only, for I did see a solitary patient now and then out 
of doors, but such a sight as one sees on any fine day from the 
Great Western Railway passing by Hanwell was totally and con- 
spicuously absent in the States. 

Moreover, in no asylum I visited did I see any adequate provis- 
ion of sun-shades and out-of-door seats, and the result of my ob- 
servation and inquiries was the conviction that in the United States 
the patients in the asylum do not enjoy anything like the amount 
of out-of-door exercise and reereation which it is the common cus- 
tom to provide for them in this country. I think this remarkable 
difference is to a great degree due to the habits of the people in 
the two countries, the Americans, notwithstanding their splendid 
climate, being far less out-of-door folk than we are. In doors they 
coddle themselves with cooked air, and out they do not care to 
budge, at least not for pleasure. When duty or business with- 
draws them from the stove atmosphere of the house, they encase 


* Dr. Bucknill visited Utica on the 22d, 23d and 24th of May. On Satur 
day, the 22d, the records of the Asylum show that out of a population of 287 
men patients, 233 were out of doors, and on Monday, the 24th, 252. 
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themselves in great coats, in bright, blessed weather, when an aver- 
ice Englishman would revel in the fresh, delicious air. 

And if the inmates of American asylums do not get an adequate 
supply of that best and most powerful of tonies, fresh air, out of 
doors, they certainly do not get it within doors; for there the uni- 
versal system of artificial heating and ventilation is skillfully car- 
ried out, to a pitch which to our sensations is a great discomfort. 
“verywhere in America the houses and hotels are heated by hot 
water or steam pipes to an extent which makes them exceedingly 
uncomfortable to the average Englishman, who will often sleep 
with his window open while all the rooms and passages of his tem- 
porary domicile are filled with the hot, dry, well-fried emanations 
of the furnace-room in the basement, combined sometimes with 
a slight smack of sulphur or of oil, or of some other substance re- 
specting which there can scarcely be differences of opinion as to 
whether it is agreeable or not. In the entrance hall of the Boston 
Asylum I observed the thermometer marking 85° F. In the best 
asylums the furnace system of warming is carried out very 
thoroughly, Generally a powerful steam engine drives a great fan 
which propels furnace-heated air through passayes in the base- 
ment, whenee it is distributed throughout the building. There 
can be no doubt that the system is thoroughly eflicient, and the 
only question which arises in my mind is whether it can be good 
lor the patients. LI ventured to express my opinion to the con- 
trary at the Congress of the Medical Superintendents of American 
Asylums which I had the privilege of attending, and I was 
asked the temperature at which the wards of English asylums 
were usually kept. [replied that I thought during the winter or 
spring the temperature of our asylums would certainly not be 
above 62° F., on which Dr. Kirkbride, the authority of whose 
opinion, in that large meeting, was undisputed on all matters, said 
that 72° F., was the lowest temperature at which he should ven- 
ture to keep his wards, and that he thought his patients would be 
vncomfortable in feeling and would suffer in health from any tem- 
perature below this; and his opinion certainly seemed to meet 
with the ready concurrence of his American brethren. Since I 
have returned [ have found by inquiry that in all probability I 
considerably overstated the average temperature in cur asylums, 
aul that 52° F., would have been much nearer the mark. I 
‘hought that the inmates of American asylums did not, as a rule, 
‘ear the aspeet of good physical health, certainly not as compared 
withthe inmates of our own asylums, and I came to the conclu- 
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sion that want of out-of-door life, and the habit of breathing an 
over-dried and over-heated atmosphere by day and by night had 
much to do with this appearance. [ should expect that the effect 
of this lower range of physical health, if it exists, would be seen 
rather in a diminished number of cures than in an augmented 
mortality. The difference of habit in this respect may well be 
counteracted by other habits in regard to mortality—as, for in- 
stance, by the immensely greater temperance of the American 
people than of our own; but the existence and cure of insanity 
hang so frequently upon slight moditications of the bodily health 
that I should not be afraid of staking my professional judgment 
on the accuracy of the opinion that cures would be more numer- 
ous in an asylum whose inmates had the general appearance of ro- 
bust health, than in another asylum whose inmates, from whatever 
cause, looked sallow and sickly. 

I may mention “in this connection,” as Americans say, that the 
patients in American asylums are not allowed beer or any other 
fermented or intoxicating beverage asa diet. In judging of this 
abstention we must bear in mind the wonderfully temperate hab- 
its of the people in the Eastern States, and the fact, of which all 
observing men, whether they be medical men or not, assure you, 
that the moderate use of intoxicants can not be borne with the 
same impunity in the dry air of America, as to a great extent we 
enjoy in our moister climate. In this country I think it might be 
hazardous to abolish the moderate use of beer or wine in the diet 
of the insane, Tam told that the experiment is being made at the 
new county asylum at Sheflicld, and that the mortality there has 
been exceptionally large, whether on this account or not I can not 
say, but the point is well worthy of careful observation.* 

The first asylum supported by public funds which I visited was 
the asylum for the City of Boston, It is an old and inconvenient 
structure in a small and cramped site, adjoining, however, the 
magnificent harbor of Boston, upon which, in summer time, se- 
lected parties of the patients make excursions in a steamboat pro- 
vided for the purpose. The inmates were tranquil, cheerful, and 
many of them were engaged in various occupations and amuse- 
ments; but two of them were in strait-waisteoats. It will be eon- 


* With regard to my remarks on the dietetic use of beer in asylums, in 
The Lancet of April 21st, Lam requested to mention that beer does form 4 
part of the ordinary diet in the South Yorkshire Asylum. It is only in the 
medical treatment of disease in this asylum that the experiment of absten- 
tion from alchotolic stimulus has beoa made. 
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. venient to reserve what I have to say on this important subject of 
i mochanieal restraint until I have to make some conciuding remarks. 
t Meanwhile I may observe that this asylum was obviously under 
" careful and skillful management, and restraint was imposed, be- 
1 cause in the opinion, erroneous I think, of the Superintendent, Dr. 
e 9B Walker, one of the kindest of men, it was considered best for the 
. interests of all his patients that it should be employed. The old 
. building is to be replaced at an early date by an adequate one on 
y a good site in the country. The Mayor of Boston favored me 
h with a view of the plans, which were those of a handsome structure 
t ! long extended frontage, and architecturally very imposing; and 
r this leads me to add a few remarks upon the plans of new asylums, 
7 or those under contemplation in the States. The Americans think 
r much, perhaps too much, of the architectural appearance of their 
new asylums, The new Boston Asylum is to be ene long, straight, 
e and it must be admitted, imposing structure. The new asylum 
“ tor New Jersey is a five storied building, with the mansard roof 
* now in so much favor. The basement and the mansard stories are, 
% it is said, not to be used for patients. Perhaps not at first, but we 
I know by dire experience in our own country what this intention 
a, comes to in the long run, when the increase of population presses 
e upon supply of asylum accommodation; and at New York I sawa 
7 creat number of lunatics crowded under the influence of such 
Yo pressure into very miserable attics. The new asylum for New 
et Jersey is indeed a magnificent building, and very creditable to 
re the liberality of the State authorities, but I should have liked it 
as better if its altitude had been decreased by two stories, and no 
ot space had been provided for the possible overcrowding of inmates 
into parts of the building not originally intended for occupation. 
AS Our ilea of the liberality of the authorities in providing such 
nt handsome buildings will be enhanced when we reflect that the cost 
ne of building in the United States is more than one-third greater 
c- than it is in England, a fact which I state upon the authority of the 
ies architeet of the New Jersey Asylum, by whom it has been carefully 
vd vestigated, At Buffalo, a third asylum for the State of New York 
0. is being erected on plans which pleased me extremely. The building | 
n- of three, two and one stories, and the different wards fall back 
rapully en echelon, leaving the central offices prominently in ad- 
in vanee. "The wards are connected with each other by semicircular 
1s class-covered passages only fit for use as passages, and not for oc- 
a eupation, The plans, which have been devised by Dr. John P. Gray, 


of Utica, seem to me to combine the advantages of an asylum con- 
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structed in separate blocks, with a fine frontage, better than any 
others which Ihave seen. The plans of a new asylum for female 
patients in the District of Columbia have been prepared by Dr. 
Nichols, which resemble in general idea the plan of the new asy- 
lum at Buffalo, but the buildings connecting the blocks are in- 
tended to contain a number of single rooms, and I think in this 
respect they are not quite so good, because the different blocks 
will not be so completely isolated from each other. However, this 
system of separate blocks, of which I believe myself to be the 
originator, has been for many years a particular hobby of mine, 
and perhaps the plans of Dr, Nichols provide for as much separa- 
tion as would content most other alienists. 

The Willard Asylum for chronic lunatics chargeable to the State 
ct New York is a pavilion asylum with a large central block for 
such patients as need to be kept under the immediate observation 
of the medical officers. Lam sorry to say that did not go over 
this asylum, but I heard from many of my professional brethren 
the highest encomiums on its management, and [ am informed that 
the block system gives entire satisfaction. As a receptacle for 
chronic lunatics it seems to me to be a mistake on account of its 
remoteness from the great centers of population, It is quite in 
the west of the immense State of New York, more than three 
hundred miles from the city, and a considerable* distance from the 
great State Asylum at Utica. A case of puerperal mania, or other 
acute mental disease, arising at Seneca, would have to be taken 
past the asylum on a long journey to Utica to be treated. More- 
over, the distance from the populous parts of the State must, and, 
as I learnt on inquiry, actually does prevent the friends and rela- 
tions of the patients from visiting them. Difference of opinion 
has existed among ourselves as to whether it is advisable to sepa- 
rate chronic and incurable lunatics from others, but I think we 
should all agree that it was not desirable to place the Caterham 
Institution at Penzance, 

To return to the subject of asylum plans. The governors of 
the M'Lean Asylum, at Boston, have determined to rebuild their 
excellent institution, crowded out from the environs of the city, 
on the separate block or pavilion system, and they have recently 
sent their accomplished architect, Mr, Charles Folsom, to this 
country to gather information by the inspection of our institutions. 
Lam afraid that in the matter of this particular form of archi- 
tecture his opportunities of inspection were but meagre. With 
the exception of Caterham, Leavesden, and the new asylum for 


* One hundred and twenty-five miles.—Eps. 
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Lancashire, at Wigan, I do not know that we possess any institu- 
tions constructed on this plan, which, however much it may be 
adyocated by medical men who have most experience in the man- 
agement of establishments for the insane, does not seem to con- 
form with the ideas of display which are native to the minds of 
architects and theiremployers. Then something has to be allowed 
ior the appropriateness of climate and locality for special forms of 
building. The most concentrated asylum I ever visited was that 
at Genoa, where a mass of lunatics sweltered in a building con. 
structed in the shape of a wheel with many spokes; and the most 
perfect specimen of a pavilion asylum I have ever seen was the 
one at Christiania, where the deep snows of a long and severe win- 
tor make the separate blocks cold, dreary and difficult of access, 
The plan had, without sufficient forethought and allowance, been 
adopted on foreign recomymendation, as the non-restraint system 
also had been adopted, with the singular modification that the re- 
fractory wards were provided with galleries for the safety of the 
attendants. This was seen by me in 1869, and I trust that since 
that time further experience has suggested important ameliora- 
tions, 

The Americans have no central authority of large and general 
experience, like the Commissioners in Lunacy, to guide them in 
the formation and management of their asylums; but, in default 
thereof, they make large use of the special knowledge of their 
medical officers, and in this manner they attain a high degree of 
success, a8 in the plans before mentioned of Dr. Gray and Dr, 
Nichols. 

Hach State acting on its own laws and judging of its own re- 
quirements in the matter of provision for the treatment of the in- 
sane, it ean be no occasion for surprise that great divergence of 
practice éxists, Thus the State of New Jersey, having already an 
asylum at Trenton accommodating tive hundred insane patients, is 
now completing the new asylum at Morristown, calculated to ac- 
commodate eight hundred lunatics, “ the policy of the State being 
to make ample provision for every insane person in it.” In Mis- 
sourt they have asylum accommodation for one thousand three 
hondred inmates, “leaving seven hundred or eight hundred with- 
out the instramentalities enlightened humanity has devised,” In 
Virginia “we have been unable to keep the gaols clear of all 
males: we hope to have the gaols clear of females soon. Some 
three hundred and fifty or four hundred chronic cases are scattered 
throughout the State at home or in the gaols.” In Maryland “the 
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insane population is seven hundred and fifty.” The State has pro- 
vided accommodation for two hundred and fifty, and “ ninety or 
one hundred are seattered between almshouses and county gaols.” 
In North Carolina “we have nearly one thousand insane of both 
sexes and all colors, with accommodation for about two hundred 
and fifty of them, if we can call our crowded condition accommo- 
dation,” and so on. IT quote from the reports made by the super: 
intendents of the different State asylums to the meeting of Ameri- 
can Superintendents of the Insane at Auburn, the sufficiency of 
asylum accommodation varying, as it would appear, to a great de- 
vree with the wealth and prosperity of the different States. In 
Ohio, Dr. Gundry stated, seventy-five per cent, of the general 
taxation of the State “has been spent in building and supporting 
the benevolent institutions, in which are included the insane, blind, 
deaf and dumb, and idiotic.” It is abundantly evident, from the 
reports of these gentlemen, that the people of the country at large, 
whether they belong to States which are prosperous and wealthy, 
like New Jersey, or are depressed and impoverished by war and 
its results, like North Carolina, are alive to the duty of providing 
sufficient accommodation for their insane, however much in the 
latter instances performance may lag behind desire. 

There is, however, one painful reflection when one hears of the 
large sums appropriated to this purpose, and the discouraging 
reonanets which exist, that the public money is not expended 
wisely, nor always even honestly. The President of the Associa- 
tion, Dr. Nichols, remagkel on this point that oae of the condi- 
tions whic are necessary to secure State provision for the insane 
was “confidence on the part of the people and their representa- 
tives that the money appropriated to establish and maintain insti- 
tutions for the insane will be economically and honestly expended. 
The politicians, it appears to me, bring such enterprises into disre- 
pute by the draits they make upon the appropriations for the 
establishment of institutions for the insane, in the shape of advan- 
tageous contracts and sinecure places for their political supporters, 
by which the cost of such institutions has been greatly enhanced.” 
This I have myself found to be the public feeling. Speaking to an 
eminent banker in New York of the state in which I had found 
the city asylums, he replied: “I don’t know how it is. They have 
cost enough, but we never know how the money goes, There is 
always a tap leaking soniewhere.” 

The law relating to the admission of lunatics into asylums differs 
somewhat widely in the various States. In New York, formerly, 
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(i insane were committed by any judge upon the recommenda- 
tion of any two physicians, or persons calling themselves physi- 
ioe. The new statutes provide that no physician shall certify 
for committal to an asylum unless he be a permanent resident of 
the State, has practised his profession for at least three years, and 
pos esses a diploma from an incorporated Medical College. He 
must also obtain a certificate of qualification from a judge of a 
Court of Record to whom he is personally known, This law, so 
much more stringent than our own, will tend to form a class of 
ndical men duly qualified to exercise with knowledge and judg- 
ment an important and often difficult social duty. In Mississippi, 
a law, passed last session, provides that “in the admission of pa- 
tints the sworn certifieate of two physicians, containing a full 
description and history of the case, shall first be sent to the Super- 
intendent, who grants admission to the most deserving.” In Illi- 
ios also there have been some changes in the laws for admitting 
pilents. All patients are now admitted on the verdict of six men, 
one of whom must be a physician, These are all new laws on the 
~ubject passed in the last session of the State Legislatures, 

ln the immediate neighborhood of the Borough Asylum, at Bos- 
ton, [visited what we should eall the Idiot Asylum, but which 
ticre enjoys the more descriptive and aceurate appellation of the 
School for Children of Weak Mind. It is under the control of Dr. 
lowe, of world-wide reputation, who visits it at all hours of the 
lay and almost of the night, and takes a lively interest in it. The 
building isa wooden one of one story with a basement, but the 
rooms are light, airy and cheertul, and 1 was forcibly struck by 
the space, comfort, and convenience of an institution which had 
pula very small tax to architects and builders. It is under the 
‘unediate superintendence of a matron, with a staff of female 
‘cachers. IT only saw one male teacher, who instructed and led 
‘he boys in their gymnastics, commencing from lessons in simple 
walking on a plain surface and walking upon a ladder placed hori- 
cotally on the floor, and ending in audacious pranks which made 
‘uc giddy to look at. The children were well fed, well clothed, 
vlin fine health, and they were evidently under the most kind 
vl eneouraging treatment. Their mental and physical education 
appeared to me to be excellent, and the staff of female teachers 
manifested that enthusiasm in the cultivation of this thin and poor 
‘nan soil without which it is impossible that it can be made to 
bear even the smallest fruit. 
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Another institution of the same kind which I subsequently visi- 
ted was the Asylum for Imbecile and Idiot Children belonging to 
the State of New York, situated at Syracuse, and under the super- 
intendenece of Dr. Wilbur, This is a good, substantial building, 
with a farm attached, in which the robust boys do a considerable 
amount of work, which is not only of financial service to the asy- 
lum, but affords a most valuable means of training the children to 
useful work. The painstaking management of the institution and 
the skillful treatment and edueation of the inmates appear to be 
very similar to those practised at Boston and in our own best asy- 
lume, 

They have an admirable institution for the blind at Boston, also 
under Dr. Howe's superintendence, which I visited for the sake of 
seeing, in Laura Bridgeman, the greatest triumph of patient skill 
that has ever been attained, in the education, or rather the devel- 
opment of a human mind which nature has left in default of its 
instruments. The history of this most interesting woman, and the 
system of culture by which, with inexhaustible patience, she was 
resened from the dark night ef sensationless life, has been written 
by Dr. Howe himself in his last report, and may be found by Eng- 
lish readers in the number for January last of the Journal of Men- 
tal Science, When two years old she lost her senses by searlet 
fever; and when found by Dr, Howe, at six years of age, she was 
totally blind and deaf, and had only a very indistinct sense of 
smell, She is now an amiable and cheerful woman, with a bright 
expression of varying intelligence in her pleasing features, and 
capeble of enjoying lite by ready intercourse with all who know 
her language, and with others through them as interpreters. She 
even speaks a few words vocally and plainly, as “doctor,” 
“money,” &e.; but the rapidity of her finger talk (which is not 
that visible sign language in common use with deaf mutes, but 
the contact of finger-points on the palms and fingers, which is felt, 
not seen,) and the amount of her knowledge, not only of realities, 
but even of generalized and national knowledge, are truly aston- 
ishing. She started conversation with me by asking questions 
about Victoria, avoiding the word Queen, Was she a good wo- 
man? Was she not very extravagent? Was it really true that 
she kept forty horses?’ That must be extravagant, &c., &c. She 
was greatly interested about the “woman” Victoria, and what I 
told her about the Queen's simple mode of life outside State re- 
quirements, IT was told that Dr. Howe had purposely abstained 
from any attempt to impart to her religious notions until he 
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}\ought her mind had become mature enough to accept them; but 
‘hat, during his absence in Europe, she began, of her own accord, 
(make inquiries on the subject, and that she rapidly acquired not 
only general religious notions, but even possessed herself of the 
knowledge of the shades of belief which serve to divide and dis- 
tinvuish the different sects of Christians of Boston, and decided 
for herself whieh of them was most acceptable to her own mind, 
ant has stuck to her choice. It would seem that in the brain of a 
Now England Puritan, the tendency to form religious ideas was an 
hereditary function which could not be suppressed, though, in 
carly infaney—to widen Milton’s words,—* Knowledge at two en- 
tranees was quite shut out.” Laura can read rapidly and write 
well. She wrote on a slip,of paper for me, in quaint plain charac- 
ters,“ Grace be with you. Laura Bridgeman.” Also she can sew, 
Knit and braid; occupy herself in simple housework—sweeping 
floors, dusting furntture, making beds; and, in Dr. Howe’s words, 
“in all these things she succeeded so well that she is now capable 
of earning a livelihood as assistant to any kind and intelligent 
housekeeper who would accommodate herself to Laura’s ways.” 
Altogether, this poor blind and deaf mute is one of the most cul- 
tivated of human beings. 

Another individual, interesting to the psyehclogist, whom I saw 
at Boston, was the boy murderer, Jesse Pomeroy. Alas that 
science should have to couple in one common interest beings so 
wnlike as this personification of cruclty—whether he be sane or 
insane—with the gentle, affectionate and suffering woman whom I 
have just described ! the depraved with the deprived. The Govy- 
crnor of the State asked me to see and examine the boy, although 
{toll him, that I should not like, as a foreigner, to express an 
“pinion which might influence the course of justice. Therefore, in 
company with Dr. E. H. Clarke, one of those cultivated and sound 
‘linking men, who in America, give so high a tone to the profes- 
‘on whieh they adorn and lead, I went to the gaol, and there 
‘horoughly examined the condemned criminal for nearly an hour. 
Dr Clarke and I quite agreed in the opinion we formed, as the 
tsultof this examination, which opinion it may well be that he, 
“4 citizen of the State, has been called upon to communicate to 


‘s Governor, with whom rests the duty of execution or She pre- 
‘ocative of merey. A curious law exists in Massachusetts, that 
«> criminal shall suffer execution until a year has passed after his 
“ smnation; and the Chief-Justice assured me that the principal 

/ sof this law, was to provide against the possibility of new 
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evidence turning up, which might tell in the condemned man’s 
faver. That no doubt, would be the reason which would tell most 
forcibly on the mind of a lawyer; but I think there may be other 
reasons which might lead our legislaters to consider whether an 
extension of time between condemnation and execution would not 
be logical and usetul in our own country. The first of these is, 
that it would provide an opportunity for real preparation by change 
of disposition; but on this I shall not dwell, as it belongs to relig- 
ious and moral elements of thought. Another reason, which will 
seem weighty to psychologists, is, that the Massachusetts law 
gives time for the thorough investigation of the criminal’s 
state of mind, and would render it impossible for a man to be 
hanged who was really of unsound mind, unless, indeed, he were 
hanged as a man of unsound mind, which was avowedly done by 
Baron Bramwell in the case of Dove. [I do not know whether 
immediate or deferred exeeution would be the greater punishment 
to the sufferer. This would probably vary with different tempera- 
ments and states of mind. An imaginative coward would suffer 
immensely, by the prolonged expectancy of his doom, while to 
many another condemned man the prorogation of his final penalty 
would be esteemed a precious privilege, as affording sufficient op- 
portunity to make real peace between his guilty and affrighted 
soul and his offended God, As an example to the great majority 
of evil doers, it would seem probable that to defer execution would 
increase its efficacy, for nothing strikes the mind of the criminal 
classes more forcibly than the slow, cold, impassive authority of 
the law, and nothing excites their imagination so much as the state 
of the living man condemned to death. A sudden death has few 
terrors, or we should have no wars, and dangerous employments 
would have to be more highly remunerated than they are. Jesse 
Pomeroy’s crime or crimes, was the murder of two children by 
torture, inflicted by numerous stabs with a pocket knife. The first 
murder was only discovered on the commission of the second, after 
the interval of a year. The effect of these crimes on the public 
mind was such that the women of Boston in very great numbers, 
signed a petition that the criminal might be executed. This 
strange public act of the women of perhaps the most highly edu- 
cated and civilized city in the world was no doubt due to the 
offended feeling of maternity, the victims having been children. 

I can not quit Boston and its kindly and cultivated folk, who 
made my visit there so happy and interesting, without bidding it 
and them a word of affectionate farewell. They love the old 
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country, though they are proud of having taken the first step to 
becak away from it. IT was with them when they celebrated the 
contenary of Lexington, and the remembrance had no bitterness. 
\, lif they are proud of the past, they may well be so of the 
present, for in that day, I mixed with the great crowd of 150,000 
Now Englanders, the outpouring of the city, and the gathering of 
‘he country, into the villages of Lexington and Concord, and I 
sought for, but did not diseover one man the worse for drink, In 
all that vast crowd, which I may even fairly call a mob, for it was 
» most disorderly assembly, there were no drunkards nor roughs, 
aul the only policemen to be seen, were a few fat, slouching fellows 
round the President, who could not, however, prevent the mob 
from stealing his train, so that he had to wait foranother. If there 
lad been the average English element of roughs and drunkards, 
such « crowd must ha¥e ended in a riot, for the people did just 
what they pleased without interference. They climbed on and 
jumped off the roofs of railway trains, clambered in at the car 
windows, rode on the cow-catchers, surged over the roads and 
through the processions, and yet all in good temper, and stopping 
short of any positive mischief, All the day long I saw no quarrel 
or fight, heard no angry words even; there were no breaches of 
the people’s peace, and the behavior of this curious crowd was to 
me the strongest revelation of what sobriety, culture and self- 
respect may attain to in the deepest and thickest layers of the 
population, 

As for Boston itself, I wish we could steal the beautiful old city 
ind float it over to this side, with its cow path streets, with its 
schools, where every child is compelled to receive a good education 
whether the priest likes it or not, with its population so greedy of 
knowledge, that they work the free libraries, as eagerly as ours 
would be likely to work free gin shops; and, above all, with its 
rich cornice of poets, scholars and philosophers. Before we un- 
soored the old place, we should have to drive in from the suburbs 
hmerson, Longfellow, Eliot, Jarvis and others; but Dr. Wendell 
llolmes, who is poet, philosopher and scholar, lives in the heart of 
‘he city, literally and metaphorically ; he is the raciest of humor- 
ists, and most genial of citizens, , 

The National Asylum for the Insane, under the Superintendence 
«! Dr. Charles Nichols, crowns the heights to the eastward of the 
naecosta branch of the Potomac, some mile and a half from the 
‘apitol at Washington. It is a fine building, in the castellated 
-'yle, of red sandstone, with beautiful grounds, which, however, 
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evidence turning up, which might tell in the condemned man’s 
favor. That no doubt, would be the reason which would tell most 
forcibly on the mind of a lawyer; but I think there may be other 
reasons which might lead our legislaters to consider whether an 
extension of time between condemnation and execution would not 
be logical and useful in our own country. The first of these is, 
that it would provide an opportunity for real preparation by change 
of disposition; but on this I shall not dwell, as it belongs to relig- 
ious and moral elements of thought. Another reason, which will 
seem weighty to psychologists, is, that the Massachusetts law 
gives time for the thorough investigation of the criminal’s 
state of mind, and would render it impossible for a man to be 
hanged who was really of unsound mind, unless, indeed, he were 
hanged as a man of unsound mind, which was avowedly done by 
Baron Bramwell in the ease of Dove. IT do not know whether 
immediate or deferred execution would be the greater punishment 
to the sufferer. This would probably vary with different tempera- 
ments and states of mind, An imaginative coward would suffer 
immensely, by the prolonged expectancy of his doom, while to 
many another condemned man the prorogation of his final penalty 
would be esteemed a precious privilege, as affording sufficient op- 
portunity to make real peace between his guilty and affrighted 
soul and his offended God. As an example to the great majority 
of evil doers, it would seem probable that to defer execution would 
increase its efficacy, tor nothing strikes the mind of the criminal 
classes more forcibly than the slow, cold, impassive authority of 
the law, and nothing excites their imagination so much as the state 
of the living man condemned to death. A sudden death has few 
terrors, or we should have no wars, and dangerous employments 
would have to be more highly remunerated than they are. Jesse 
Pomeroy’s crime or crimes, was the murder of two children by 
torture, inflicted by numerous stabs with a pocket knife. The first 
murder was only discovered on the commission of the second, after 
the interval of a year. The effect of these crimes on the publie 
mind was such that the women of Boston in very great numbers, 
signed a petition that the criminal might be executed. This 
strange public act of the women of perhaps the most highly edu- 
cated and civilized city in the world was no doubt due to the 
offended feeling of maternity, the victims having been children, 
Tecan not quit Boston and its kindly and cultivated folk, who 
made my visit there so happy and interesting, without bidding it 
and them a word of affectionate farewell. They love the old 
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country, though they are proud of having taken the first step to 
break away from it. Iwas with them when they celebrated the 
contenary of Lexington, and the remembrance had no bitterness. 
An lif they are proud of the past, they may well be so of the 
present, for in that day, I mixed with the great crowd of 150,000 
\ew Englanders, the outpouring of the city, and the gathering of 
‘he country, into the villages of Lexington and Concord, and I 
sought for, but did not discover one man the worse for drink, In 
all that vast erowd, which I may even fairly call a mob, for it was 
. most disorderly assembly, there were no drunkards nor roughs, 
and the only policemen to be seen, were a few fat, slouching fellows 
round the President, who could not, however, prevent the mob 
from stealing his train, so that he had to wait foranother. If there 
had been the average English element of roughs and drunkards, 
such a crowd must have ended in a riot, for the people did just 
what they pleased without interference. They climbed on and 
jumped off the roofs of railway trains, clambered in at the car 
windows, rode on the cow-catchers, surged over the roads and 
through the processions, and yet all in good temper, and stopping 
short of any positive mischief, All the day long I saw no quarrel 
or fight, heard no angry words even; there were no breaches of 
the people’s peace, and the behavior of this curious crowd was to 
me the strongest revelation of what sobriety, culture and _ self- 
respect may attain to in the deepest and thickest layers of the 
population, 

As for Boston itself, I wish we could steal the beautiful old city 
aud tloat it over to this side, with its cow path streets, with its 
schools, where every child is compelled to receive a good education 
whether the priest likes it or not, with its population so greedy of 
knowledge, that they work the free libraries, as eagerly as ours 
would be likely to work free gin shops; and, above all, with its 
rich cornice of poets, scholars and philosophers. Before we un- 
soored the old place, we should have to drive in from the suburbs 
hKinerson, Longfellow, Eliot, Jarvis and others; but Dr. Wendell 
llolmes, who is poet, philosopher and scholar, lives in the heart of 
‘he city, literally and metaphorically ; he is the raciest of humor- 
ists, and most genial of citizens. di 

The National Asylum for the Insane, under the Superintendence 
»! Dr. Charles Nichols, crowns the heights to the eastward of the 
nacosta branch of the Potomac, some mile and a half from the 
‘.pitol at Washington. It is a fine building, in the castellated 
‘tyle, of red sandstone, with beautiful grounds, which, however, 
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like those of all American institutions, of whatever kind, are not in 
that trim condition to which English eyes are accustomed, Not 
much labor is thrown away in America cn such unremunerative 
employments as mowing grass-plots and weeding walks. The gar- 
dens, however, are excellent and extensive, and there is a very fine 
farm, and the best dairy of Alderney and Guernsey cows I ever 
saw, 

The asylum was originally intended to provide accommodation 
only for the insane of the army and navy and of the district of 
Columbia, bat the insane of the preventive service and of the 
merchant marine have subsequently been admitted, There is 
proper accommodation for five hundred and seventy-tive lunatics, 
but the actual number under treatment was seven hundred and 
fifty ; yet the wards did not appear to me to be much overcrowded, 
probably owing to parts of the building not originally intended for 
occupation having been taken into use. The preportion of men to 
women patients was seven to two. New buildings for two hun- 
dred and fifty female patients are about to be erected on a site 
about the third of a mile from the present buildings, the estimated 
cost, with furniture, being $350,000, or £280 per patient, which 
does not include ground, or ground-work, whieh in America is 
called grading. 

Dr. Nichols is assisted by three assistant-physicians, and is under 
the control of a small committee, including the Surgeon-General 
of the Army and the medical head of the Navy. The wards were 
light, cheerful and cleanly, and were well furnished. Those for 
the women were especially cheerful and prettily decorated. Among 
the men juct a little military discipline had been preserved, so that 
they formed in double line and stood at attention when called 
upon to do se. They were certainly very orderly and tranquil, 
and, as a connoisseur in such matters, I liked the look of them. 
They were, | should say, cheerful and fairly comfortable, kept in 
order, but not oppressed. They were well-clad and looked well- 
fed, and the commissariat department appeared to me to be very 
liberally and skilfully administered, Throughout the asylum there 
was no patient in seclusion, but I counted no less than eight in 
strait-waisteoats, not one of whom appeared to me to be suffering 
from excitement. They were probably patients from whose free- 
dom of motion danger was apprehended, They were sitting 
quietly enough on the ordinary settles, though [ observed that in 
two or three instances the strait-waistcoat was attached to the 
back of the bench. T muct confess that I did not ask for any ex 
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planation as to the employment of this restraint, nor shall I make 
any remarks upon it in this place beyond the observation that it 
must have been imposed because it was thought the best mode of 
treatment. ‘The whole condition of the asylum would at once re- 
tute the idea that it was in any degree attributable either to negli- 
ceuce or disregard of suffering. Everything in the asylum be- 
sooke minute and skillful care in the treatment of the patients ; 
vv here were eight out of seyen hundred and fifty patients under 
mechanical restraint at the same time, No one in the States en- 
joys a higher reputation than Dr, Nichols, both as a skillful psy- 
chologist and as a humane and thoughtful physician, and therefore 
| trust he will forgive me if I say that he seems to be the best per- 
son Lknow to a&k for explanations why his practice in the use of 
restraint differs so much from what we consider right in this 
country, 

Separate from the main building is a smaller one, occupied by 
insane patients of the colored race. There was some amount of 
boisterous and noisy talk, which was mostly merriment, in these 
wards, distinguishing them, as might be expected, from those oc- 
cupied by the sedate Americans. The colored man in the States 
is vory rarely a negro; he is a men with negro blood in him, that 
isall, LT asked in vain of my friends at Washington, where the 
colored] element in the population is very large, to point out to me 
full-blooded negro, When I pointed out some individual, either 
“i the asylum or the streets, who appeared to me very black and 
prognathous, LT was always told that he was not full-blooded. To 
~o the real negro one must go quite south, and even there he is 
means common, The dark element, however, seems to be 
readily recognized, where to one ignorant of the marks of race, 
there is no sign of it. T spent a very pleasant forenoon in examin- 
‘ug the school for colored girls, seven hundred of them, many of 
vhom were quite fir, and [was astonished when the head mis- 
ross assured me, that, with one exception—viz, the French 
tcacher,—every one in the building, both pupils and teachers, in- 
nding herself, were colored people. 

Atter Washington, I visited the Asylum for Criminal Lunatics 
or the State of New York at Auburn—a very well-conducted in- 
“tution, having only one defect, but that a very great one. It is 
/) bon rather than an asylum, with high walls and small court- 

ls, adjacent to the great Aubura Penitentiary. The governors 

increasing its size by the addition of some excellent new wards ; 
| why they did not remove it from the town into the country, 
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where excellent sites and abundance of land are so easily procur- 
able, it would be difficult to surmise. The inmates of an asylum 
of this kind are, with very few exceptions, inearcerated for life, 
and many of them have enough intelligence to enable them to 
enjoy life if the conditions of life in which they are placed are not 
made too painful by monotony or repression; and if they are 
really innocent of crime on account of insanity, it is quite due to 
them that their lifelong imprisonment should be made as little 
punitive as it is possible to make it, and to do so, an institution in 
the country, with garden, free air and space, is absolutely indis- 
pensable, 

The Lunatic Asylum for the State of New York, at Utica, which 
I visited sfter leaving Auburn, and where l spent some instructive 
and most agreeable days, is better known to the outside world 
than any other similiar institution in the country. This, no doubt, 
is due, to some extent, to its being the asylum of the Empire 
State, established in a part of the country long ago settled, and, 
in comparison to many other parts of the States, of almost ancient 
civilization. But to a far greater degree its reputation is due to 
the genius and enterprise of Dr. John P. Gray, its well-known Super- 
intendent, who has for many years made it a brilliant school of 
psychology and of mental pathology. Dr. Gray and his assistant- 
physicians edit and publish the American Journat or Insanrry, 
an enterprise which has been of the highest value in extending the 
knowledge of our science. One of his assistants, Dr. Theodore 
Deecke, devotes his time exclusively to pathological investigations ; 
and is engaged at the present time in producing photographs of 
cerebral and spinal sections of wonderful size and accuracy. The 
positive and relative nature of drugs in the treatment of insanity 
is another subject which is systematically investigated at Utica; 
and, altogether, the utilization of the material for scientific inquiry 
which the institution affords presents a remarkable similarity to 
the great school of mental science which has been founded in 
Yorkshire by Dr. Crichton Browne. 

The wards were large, cheerful and well furnishe | and decorated. 
The asylum has been built piecemeal; but the original building, 
with its imposing Doric portico of granite, is a lasting testimony to 
the liberal ideas of its earliest constructors. A very pleasant fea- 
ture of the newer wards are the glass rooms in which they term- 
inate. They are the exaggeration of bay-windows, and they not 
only add greatly to the light and cheerfulness of the whole ward, 
but form most comfortable and agreeable lounging or working 
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rooms. Lassisted by my presence at some capital amateur theat- 
ricals, in which the actors were patients and attendants, and the 
aulienee of lunaties were neither dull nor disorderly, The recrea- 
tiou-room, however, is not worthy of the asylum, and the gover- 
nors would do well to provide a better one. However, the aceom- 
modations all round are excellént ; and if it were possible for us to 
end our best sample of a large asylum, which has done good work 
for many years, to the Centenary Exhibition, I doubt whether we 
could very much crow over the one which the Americans might 
bring to compete with us from Utica. 

The asylum contains six hundred and fify patients, more or 
loss (for I forget the exact number,) and IT was pleased to find that 
not one patient was either in restraint or in seclusion. 1 observed 
one young man in a state of great excitement, suffering, indeed, 
under the restlessness of the most acute mania. He was under 
the sole charge of two attendants, who were carefully walking 
about with him, holding him on each side, and I could not refrain 
from asking Dr. Gray why he did not order him into mechanical 
restraint, as it appeared to me just the case in which it would be 
justifiable, if in any. Dr, Gray replied that he did not use re- 
straint,* but [found him indisposed to talk on the subject, as he 
wimitted that lis practice was not in conformity with the opinions 
ot his professional brethren, and he evidently preferred to treat 
hisown patients as he thought best without opening a blazing 
question. No one was in restraint in this asylum, neither was 
‘here any one in seelusion, and Dr, Gray informed me that for the 
last eighteen or twenty years the institution had not possessed a 
shower-bath, 

On a visit to another institution, which I shall not indicate, I 
wis introduced to a young man who was described to me as the 
‘upreme authority, his colleagues engaged in business leaving 
almost all the power in his hands, He was a politician in the 
merican sense of the word, which is not complimentary, and had 
hecun his official career as night-watch in a hospital, and the man- 
asement of the institution over which he held sway presented a 
remarkable contrast to that of Utica. We have had, and indeed 
sul have, experience of the same kind in England, but in America 
there is no central authority like that of the Secretary of State 
“ivised by the Commissioners of Lunacy, to overrule the igno- 
raves or parsimony which may prevail in certain localities. 

(To be continued.) 

* is isa mistake. We do use restraint. I said we do not use seclusicn 

oi in this differ from some of my medical brethren.—J. P. G. 
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ASYLUM PERIODICALS. 


BY JUDSON B. ANDREWs, M. D. 
Assistant Physician, New York State Lunatic Asylum. 

Among the many means of moral treatment of pa- 
tients in asylums, that have been and are now employed, 
there is no one which has attracted so little attention 
from writers in Psychological Medicine, as the one at 
the head of this article. We have looked through the 
files of all the journalsin the English language, upon the 
specialty, and have not discovered any reference to the 
existence, either past or present of serial publications 
conducted by the inmates of asylums. It is not our 
intention to write aa essay upon the advantages to be 
derived from such intellectual exercises, or to consider 
the subject in its relations as a means of treatment, but 
rather to put on record a historical account of such 
efforts, so far as they have come to our knowledge. 

The tirst paper of this character was issued under the 
following cireumstances. In 1537, one of the patients 
of the Connecticut Retreat, who had been a printer, 
and also an editor, repaired to one of the printing offi- 
ees in the City of Hartford, and, with the assistance 
there obtained, issued two numbers only, of a little 
sheet called the Retreat Gazette. We remained under 
treatment for some time, and was finally discharged 
without being restored.* 


“The Asylum Journal is the first regular newspa- 


per ever printed in and issued yrom a lunatic asylum.”+ 

This was published and printed at the Vermont Asy- 
lum for the Insane, located at Brattleboro. Its first 
number bears date November 1,1842. It was originated 
by a young man seventeen years of age, a printer by 


* Report Vermont Asylum, 1845. + Vide same Report. 
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trade, who was admitted to the Asylum, July 15, 1842, 
and the general management of it was almost wholly 
in his hands during the first two years. Other inmates; 
however, contributed to its columns; it was a weekly, 
-inyle sheet, ten by twelve inches in. size. The terms 
were one dollar per annum, and the profits were to be 
applied to the support of ‘the indigent insane at the 
Asylum. It bore the appropriate motto. “Semel 
sisanivimus omnes.” “We have all, at some time been 
mad.” It claimed as its object the dissemination of 
correct views of the condition and proper treatment of 
the insane. Qn the first of January, 1843, the price 
was reduced to fifty cents per annum, and was so con- 
tinued for two years. At this time, as several who 
were engaged in its printing, were “considered by the 
tiajority of mankind to be sane” and left the Asylum, 
the Journal was issued only monthly, and the price was 
reduced to twenty-five cents per annum. After two 
years, making an existence of four years, it was 
suspended, Of the pecuniary aid toward support- 
ing the indigent insane, we can not speak, but a sub- 
stantial benefit to the patients and the Institution, 
was derived from its list of exchanges, which exceeded 
(vo hundred in number. In his report for the year 
is tv, Dr. Rockwell observes: “The printing of the 
lsy/um Journal has been discontinued in consequence 
of the recovery of the printers, who have left the Asy- 
lum,” 

The next asylum periodical in this country, was the 
(o/, This was printed and published at the State 
‘Asylum at Utiea, New York. It was begun on the 
's! of January, 1851, issued montlily, in newspaper 
‘orm, a double sheet, ten by twelve inches, and farnished 
“(ity cents per annum. Its motto was “ Devoted to 
and its object to increase the library of 
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the Institution by the profits, if any acerued, and to 
extend a knowledge of “our” wants to a generous 
publie who can but be interested in “our” welfare. 
From the report of the Institution tor 1851, we learn 
that during the first year of its publication it had “an 
exchange list of two hundred and twenty weeklies, four 
semi-weeklies, eight dailies and thirty-three monthlies, 
and that the number was still on the increase.” It was 
continued in magazine form, double its former size and 
subscription price. In 1852, its exchange list was in- 
creased to over three hundred newspapers and periodi- 
cals, and the subscription fund furnished an addition of 
several hundred volumes to the library. In 1854, it is 
reported that the avails from the Opa/ and trom the 
ladies fair amounted to four hundred dollars, which was 
expended in books, improvements to the green-house 
and in amusements, In 1855,the amount derived from 
the same sources was six hundred dollars, which were 
used to purchase an oil portrait of Dr. A. Brigham, the 
former Superintendent, and a piano, The report for 
1857 contains the last reference to the Opal. “From our 
printing office are regularly issued the Opal and the 
American Journat or Insanrry. The former, a monthly 
of twenty-four pages, now at the close of its seventh vol- 
ume, is entirely original, and the production of the 
patient, * * * * * he large number of news- 
papers and magazines received in exchange furnish 
abundant reading matter forthe entire household. The 
programmes for our entertainments and concerts, blanks, 
hook labels, &e., are all printed in the Institution. In 
the building attached to the printing office, all of our 
exchanges and pamphlets are bound, and the successive 
issues of the Journat and Opal are stitched and _pre- 
pared for mailing.” In appearance, the Opal compared 
favorably with the various subscription magazines. 
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Tho first page of the cover was ornamented with an 
engraving of the illustrious Pinel; the paper was 
ood, the type clear, and the character of the articles 
interesting. It closed its career with the third num- 
her of the tenth volume. We quote from the valedict- 
ory. “We believe the world is wiser, if not better for 
our Opal. Tt has cleared up so many doubts, dissipated 
~) many errors and wrong opinions concerning mono- 
mania and insanity. It has taught outsiders how little 
difference in ideas there often is between those within 
and those without the walls. It has shown how very 
dificult it is to tell where melancholy ends and insanity 
hevins; how narrow the boundary between eccentricity 
and lunaey, and it might tell how much better insane 
people behave under the asylum code of etiquette 
than the world’s votaries often do. It should have 
taught them that not a multiplicity of cares or anxie- 
ties is the chief agent in bringing about such mournful 
results, but the same enemy to peace, 


‘Which crazed King Lear, 
The continual racking of brain with one idea,’” 


The success of the Opal during the first few years of 
its existence was marked and gratifying. A large 
e lition was printed, and most of it was advantageously 
disposed of. This flourishing state was, however, of 
comparatively short duration. After a few years the 
wovelty to the public wore off, subscriptions declined, 
wil exchanges were discontinued. During the last 
(ives years an examination of the books, which were 
kept by an Assistant Physician of the Asylum Staff, 
show that the receipts amounted to less than the ex- 
penditures, 

Other causes were also operative; some of its best 
contributors recovered and were discharged; the edi- 
tor, the printer and the binder, declined in mental 
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power, from the progress of disease, and soon after all 
died. The breaking out of the war in the spring of 
1861 turned the minds of all the household in that di- 
rection, and they became much interested in laboring for 
the cause of the soldiers, This took the place largely, of 
the work formerly done upon the Opa/, and of the fairs. 
The report of that year shows that the female patients 
and attendants, employed their leisure time in sewing, 
knitting, or making lint for the soldiers, and that the 
men contributed 8306.50 in money, which was largely 
expended for the material werked up by the ladies. 

A long interval elapsed before another newspaper 
venture was made in an American Asylum. 

The first number of the Weteor was issued in July, 1872, 
from the Alabama Insane Hospital. This is a quarterly, 
single sheet paper, nine by eleven inches. It bears the 
motto “Lucus non which may be freely 
translated “Light out of Darkness.” It is edited by a 
patient, and printed at the Hospital by patients, Origi- 
nal communications only are received. Its edition of 
several hundred copies is distributed to papers and 
patrons of the Tlospital. “ We have hauled down our 
subscription rates, and will in future receive no sub- 
scriptions for the paper.” The object of the paper “is 
to keep the press, the people of Alabama, especially 
the patrons of the Hospital, en rapport with the doings 
of the institution, and well abreast with the most 
advanced views in the care and treatment of the in- 
sane.” In the accomplishment of this purpose its col- 
umns are largely filled with news of events transpiring 
in the Hospital, and items from other institutions col- 
lected from exchanges. It is pleasantly written, and 
we doubt not affords amusement as well as substantial 
advantages to the patients, 

The Friend was the title of a paper of the same size 
as the Meteor, issued from the Pennsylvania State Hos- 
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pit, at Harrisburg, and “conducted by an Association 
o Ladies.” It commenced its existence as a monthly, 
in September, 1872, and was published regularly till 
April, i874. The subscription price was fifty cents per 
amum, Of its special aim and object we gain no in- 
formation from the number before us, From a letter 
from Dr, Curwen, the Superintendent of the Hospital, 
we learn that nearly all connected with it, left the 
institution some time since, a fact which accounts for 
its suspension. It was a sprightly little sheet largely 
wade up of short witticisms, many of them excerpts. 
Its brief existence and its early death leave us little to - 
say, and this should be only good. 

This completes our record of American Asylum 
srials. Our English brethren, however, occupy the 
field with the following list, which we copy from the 
for January 1873, 


So far as we are aware, the following are at present the Literary 
Scrials issued from, or by, Public or Private Lunatic Asylums in 
this country—its representatives, therefore, of “Lunatic Lit- 
erature.” 

i. Dumfries: * Ze New Moon: or Crichton Royal Institution 
Literary Register” “Printed at the Crichton Press, by 
Adam Riehardson.” 4vo, 4pp. Published monthly, price 6d. 
Begun in 1844: now in its 29th vol, and 337th number. Its 
motto is 

Tis with our judgments as our watches: none 

Gio just alike: yet each believes his own. 

In Poets, as true genius is but rare, 

True taste as seldom is the Critic’s share : 

Both must alike from Cynthia borrow light, 

These born to judge as well as those to write.”"—Porr, 

hdinburgh: “ Zhe Morningside Mirror.” . . “Printed 

* the Royal Asylum Press: Price 3d or 3s per annum if deliv- 
y lin town: 38 6d if by post. Orders and subseriptions to be 
a iiressed to Dr. Skae, (now Dr. Clouston,) Royal Edinburgh Asy- 
lun. ‘The profits are devoted to the Reading-room of the Asy- 
lam,” 8vo, spp. Begun in 1845: now in its. 28th vol., No. 3. 
monthly. Motto “ Periture parcite charte.” 
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4. Perth: “ #reelsior: the Murray Royal Institu ion Literary 
Gazette,” begun in 1857—published at irregular intorvals—at 
least onee a year: 4to, 8pp. Printed in Perth. 

t. York: “ Tie York Star,” issued by “The Asylum, Bootham, 
York.” Begun in 1857: now in its 14th vol., No. 4. Published 
quarterly: Svo, 8pp. “Price 6d, or 2s per annum, post paid. 
Orders and subseriptions to be addressed to Dr. Needham.” 
Motto “ Lectorem deli etand , parite rque monendo,” 

5. Church Stretton, Shropshire: “ Loose Leaves,” issued in 
connection with two Private Asylums—one for ladies, conducted 
by Mrs. Bakewell—the other for gentlemen under Mr, William 
Hyslop [who is also Editor:] the Physician to both being Dr. 
M'Lintock. “ Published by Bailliére, Tindal & Cox, (29 King 
William Street,) London; Paris and Madrid: and printed at the 
Journal Printing Works, No. 6 Cannon Street, Birmingham.” 
Issued at irregular intervals: “Price one penny.” Motto 

Lusus animo debent aliquando dari 
Ad cogitandum melior ut redeat sibi :” 
the tree translation of which is 
‘We must dirert the mind to be able to think.” 

Dr. Needham in Avrcelsior for January, 1874, says: The York 
Star was started by myself in January, 1861, and it has appeared 
at quarterly intervals since that time. Its objects were and are— 
(1.) ‘To induce those patients possessed of the requisite capacity 
to engage in literary efforts with an object; (2.) To stimulate the 
same persons to read and converse with their fellows; (3.) To 
give an interest and afford subjects of conversation to the whole 
population of the Asylum; and (4.) To be a repository of really 
valuable matter, and a reeord of our doings in the way of amuse- 
ment and recreation, All these purposes it has fulfilled beyond 
my expectations. I have made it a rule throughout, that the pub- 
lieation should be what it professes to be—written entirely by 
patients, No part has been, or is taken in its composition by any 
sane person, 

From the same souree we also learn that, at the 
(iartnavel Asylum, there was published in 1848, The 
Chronicles of the Monaste ry. This had a short exist- 
ence, There was also issued from the same Institution 
the Gartnavel Gazette. This was first published in 
March, 1855, and was continued weekly till the fifth of 
July following, when the last number appeared. 
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There are now printed in the English language, six 
serials, one in the United States, two in England, and 
three in Seotland. Of these, two are monthlies, two 
quarterlies, and two are published at irregular inter- 
vals. To render such publications really interesting 
and of any psychological value, they should contain 
the delusions, the vagaries and incoherences of the 
insane mind, Too often they are only sane produe- 
‘ions, and like the corrected composition or the school 
boy after it has passed the rigid scrutiny of the mas 
‘cer and been prepared for a public rehearsal. The 
editor, not infrequently himself sane, removes therefrom 
all evidences of abnormal menta! action, and substi- 
tutes his own normal thought and modes of reasoning, 
\ glance at almost any of the serials will convince 
of the truth of this position, That some direction in 
the way of editing is needed, cannot be denied, but the 
extent to which this should be allowed is well ex- 
pressed by Dr. Needham in regard to the York Star, 
“Ledit to the extent of arranging and selecting the 
articles sent in; but I print them as they come into my 
hands, without alteration.” é 

The cause of the failure of so many asylum pro- 
ductions, is found in the changeable character of the 
population of institutions, and the lossof novelty to both 
patients and the public. It is true, as with the out- 
side world, that but few persons possess the requi- 
sit qualifications which render them capable of conduct- 
ny a publication, or writing for it. Even when found, 
ii a comparatively short time, they either recover or 
pass to a condition of teeble-¢nindedness, which inea- 
pacitates them for further literary efforts. In these 
euses we find the short existence of such issues, and 
‘heir failure to properly represent the phases of insanity, 
which alone render them valuable, 
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PREPARATION OF TISSUES FOR MICROSCOPIC EXAM- 
INATION—AN ACCOUNT OF THE METHODS 
AND APPARATUS EMPLOYED. 


THEODORE DEECKE, 
Special Pathologist New York State Lunatic Asylum. 


Any one familiar with microscopie literature will 
know that Scientific Journals abound in communica- 
tions upon this subject. Miecroscopists in the main, 
originate their own methods of manipulation, and the 
knowledge of the preparation of tissues, still imperfect, 
has been derived mainly from multiplied experimenta- 
tion. In my early microscopic labors in 1856, pub- 
lished an article on embryology in phanerogamic plants 
under the auspices of Prof. IL Burmeister of Halle. 1 
became acquainted with a number of distinguished ob- 
servers, as Joh. Miller, Alex. Braun, Hl. Schacht, Otto 
Deiters, Max Schultze and N. Pringsheim, and then 
learned that each felt that he had the best instrument, 
and that his methods of preparing objects were better 
than those employed by his co-laborers, To a certain 
extent this must always be true. At present a good 
instrument can be purchased at a moderate price, and 
though great improvements have been made in the optical 
parts, the best microscopes are more simple than form- 
erly. It is, however, the skill and experience of the 
observer himself which makes an instrument valuable. 
So of any apparatus for facilitating the work. The 
hest constructed modern section cutter does not differ 
esscntially from the simple perforated disk of thick 
plate glass, with its soft cork, having within it the 
specimen, Indeed the dissecting needles and knives 
employed have been as manifold in form as the hands 
which have handled them. Numerous as are the 
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machines invented for moving the knife, no arrange- 
ment has ever surpassed that of the hand guided by 
skill and experience. OF the various processes for 
hardening and staining (issues each has advantages, but 
after all, the best results will depend upon the patient 
care and practice of th» operator, quite as much as upon 
the selection of the media employed, The applica- 
tion of photographic processes in micrography must 
also be of importance to science, in proportion to the - 
accuracy with which each specimen is represented, In 
inaugurating this department, Dr. Gray has given credit 
to De. I. J. Woodward, of the United States Army, 
and we might refer also to, Lionel Beale, A. Moitessier 
Gerlach, Benecke and others, who have labored in this 
field with success. But, however valuable this process 
may be it has never been contemplated that it should 
supercede drawings, or the necessity of recourse to the 
natural objects themselves, hence Dr. Gray has directed 
the preservation, from the beginning, of all specimens, 
for comparison and study. It is indisputable that a 
vood drawing may be more instructive to the novice in 
microscopic study, than the micro-photograph. 

The higher the magnifying, and the greater the detin- 
ing power of the lenses employed, the more necessary 
ii is for the observer to constantly change the focus, 
forward and backward, in order to obtain a true idea 
oi the object under observation. He is thus compelled 
‘o construct the natural form from these changing ap- 
poarances, While the art of drawing will enable him to 
reconstruct,on paper, the objects as a whole, and in all its 
letails, which can never be accomplished in a photo- 
vraphic representation, in which only those parts which 
cin be brought as near as possible in one plane, will 
be civen with suflicient distinctness. So we find cer- 
tain limits for each method of investigation employed, 
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and for each mode by which we attempt to facilitate 
our work. To designate these limits is quite impossi- 
ble, for one observer might he at once successful in a 
certain case, where another, with all his pains and 
patience accomplishes nothing. Among several hund- 
red isolated ganglion cells, of the cerebral cortex, per- 
haps only a single one will expose the relations of the 
ANISCS linder to the hody of the cellitself, w hile only one 
among thousands of these may offer an opportunity for 
demonstrating this relation in micro-photograph. 
A solution of biechromate of potash or ammonia, of a 
viven strength, for hardening the delicate structure of 
a convolution of the brain may give the best results in 
one case, and not in the other, because its action varies 
with the condition of the tissues themselves, as well as 
with the temperature, It is frequently due only to 
these facts that there exists such a discordance between 
the formuke for preparing the solutions as recommended 
by the various authors. It is, therefore, not my en- 
deavor in the following pages to criticise this or that 
method or to place the methods employed here above 
those recommended by others, but simply to deseribe 
those we have adopted and found most successful. The 
experienced microscopist, will, oerhaps, not detect any: 
thing new of importance, yet all have been approved, 
and the novice can but be warned against spending 
too much time im new experiments. There is still a 
wide tield which can be successfully cultivated by em- 
ploving the old practical methods as recommended by 
Gerlach, Deiters, Max Schultze, Beale, ete. of which 
are only offsprings, 

I here coutine myself to the preparation of the tissues 
of the nervous centers examination. physio- 
logical and anatomical facts, in combination with patho: 
logical observations, have led to the recognition of at 
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least a eertein number of so-called ‘ocalizations in the 
nervous centers, that is to the acknowledgement of the 
fuct, that certain districts of the grey matter are ina 
more intimate connection with certain sensory or motory 
nerves than other districts, and that these “centers of 
innervation” again are connected with certain districts 
of the grey cortex of the convolutions. So we speak 
on the one hand, of the nuclei (group of ganglion cells) 
of the twelve cranial nerves of the medulla oblon- 
vata, the pons, the optic thalamus, ete.; of the close 
relation of the optie thalamus to sensory; of the cor- 
pora striata to motory functions, and, on the other 
hand, of the intimate relation between the »arietal con- 
volutions and the special nerves of sight and hearing, 
and of other relations at present established with more 
or less certainty. 

lt is therefore the intention at present, not to confine 
our investigations to the examination of small particles 
of brain substance, or of the spinal cord taken here and 
chiere, bat to proceed in each case methodically, from the 
cord upward into the medulla, the pons, ete., and into 
each convolution of the hemispheres; in other sim- 
iarcases to put up collections of successive sections 
‘hrough the whole organ, thin enough to allow an 
“unination with objectives from a two inch up to the 
ohesjuarter Inch; and finally to make sections, in each 
case, cut In other directions. 

vor the examination of smaller parts of nerve tissue, 
in order to obtain a knowledge of its normal structure, 
wud of pathological changes which might have occurred, 
| would invariably recommend the examination of thin 
~ections, made through the fresh substance, and teased 
out with fine needles under the simple microscope, mag- 
uitving from about fifteen to one hundred and twenty 


‘ianeters, The sections are placed in iodized blood 
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serum, and at first the bleod vessels are traced to 
their finest ramifications and isolated; a frequent examin 
ation of the specimens, without a cover, under an objec: 
tive of a third of an inch, will be of great service, and 
enable the operator, even to isolate a number of gang- 
lion cells with their processes, and also the cells of 
the connective substance. The one-third of an inch 
will decide if the dissection has been successful, The 
insulated specimens are collected in the center of the 
lass slide, by the aid of a finely polished needle, or 
wlass rod as fine as a hair. The other parts are 
removed, and a cover wet with a weak solution of arsen- 
iate of soda or potassa is placed upon the slide. The 
surrounding fluid is as much as possible removed by 
the aid of blotting paper, and then the whole covered 
with very finely powdered gum arabic. The excess of 
this is immediately removed with a soft camel's hair 
brush, and the covering glass afterward surrounded 
by a border of Dammar-lac or Brunswick-black. Fresh 
specimens mounted in this manner will keep for a long 
time. In examining small parts of nervous tissue, it is 
of course necessary to follow a certain plan as above 
mentioned, In regard to the brain itself, have adopted 
the deseription of the cerebral convolutions, and the 
terminology of Alexander Ecker, which rests on the 
study of the development of the convolutions in the 
fetus, and which I consider the best and the most sim- 
ole one which has been offered, Krom the examination 
of the fresh nervous tissues, we proceed to that of the 
sections made through the hardened substance. 

As the general hardening agent for animal tissue, 
aleohol is used. Its action depends upon depriv- 
ing the tissues of water, and coagulating the dis- 
solved albauminous and proteinous compounds. Besides 
this action it is apparent that the alcohol dissolves 
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many of the fatty compounds which impregnate espe- 
cially the tissues of the nervous centers. If the alcohol 
used as a hardening agent is not frequently renewed it 
will soon be saturated with these materials and some of 
them will be deposited in smaller or larger crystals 
inside as well as outside of the tissue. By these pro- 
cesses, of course, the finer structure of the organs might 
become sometimes greably impaired, As far as have 
experience it is due to this fact, that alcohol, as a 
hardening medium has so many opponents. But this 
can be easily remedied by first applying diluted alcohol, 
by frequently changing the liquid and gradually imereas- 
ing the amount of aleohol, From this course I have 
always had the best results. Nevertheless, I have found 
it of great service, first to apply other liquids, as weak 
solutions of chromic acid, bichromate of potash and 
hichromate of ammonia, or to combine these with 
dilated aleohol. Thin sections, however, especially of 
larze size, ean not be made without the aid of aleohol. 
The process of hardening small parts of nervous and 
brain tissue adopted, is the following. Small parts are 
lirst placed in a solution of bichromate of potash, or 
wnmonia of one grain to the ounce of water, they are 
kept in a refrigerator, and the liquid is changed once 

ery day by increasing the amount of the salt, at least, 
every third or fourth dey in the proportion of one-half 
vrain until it equals eight or ten grains to the ounce of 
water, The specimen is then placed in diluted alcohol, 
one part to one part of water, and the liquid is changed 
every second or third day, the amount of aleohol being 
increased until absolute alcohol comes to be used, from 
Which time, it will, after a week or two, be prepared 
tor making the finest sections, 

the formule here given are for hardening the 
healthy tissues, If the organs are in a diseased condi- 
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tion, indurated, hyperemic, «edematous or softened, it 
might happen that the liquids would net act with the 


effect desired. It is therefore quite necessary to watch 


carefully the changes which the specimens undergo, in 
order to inerease or decrease the strength of the solu- 
tions as required, The general principle is to com- 
mence with these as weak as possible. It is necessary 
that the specimen jars should he kept in a refrigerator, 
surrounded with ice, as the constant low temperature 
guarantees on the one hand a slow and uniform action 
of the hardening agent, and on the other prevents 
decomposition, The time after which the process is 
finished varies with the size of the specimen, and with 
the condition of the tissues; the cord, the medulla 
oblongata, the pons, parts of the cerebellum, about one 
by two inches, require from one to three months; single 
convolutions of the hemispheres, in general, a little 
more; the whole brain from eighteen to twenty-four 
months. The tissue hardened in this manner, and 
afterwards preserved in aleohol, will exhibit no altera- 
tions which might erroneously be taken for patholog- 
ical changes. If aleohol is used at once, this might 
and does frequently occur; smaller or larger spots will 
be observed from the deposition of crystalline masses 
inside of the tissue, which often resemble the patches 
of disseminated sclerosis, By the processes of stain- 
ing, Washing, clearing up and mounting of the section, 
they will, it is true, mostly disappear. It is, however, 
quite necessary to become familiar with their different 
aspects by close study. 

The tissues thus prepared are ready for sections, for 
making which I always employ section cutters. Those 
we use, consist of heavy brass cylinders, of different 
sizes, from one inch to nine inches in diameter, and 
from two to fourteen inches high, and closed at the 
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bottom. A closely fitting piston from one-half to three 
mehes thick, is moved from the bottom upwards, 
hy a strong but fine micrometer screw, with sixty 
threads to an inch; the head-piece of the screw is 
divided inte twenty degrees, so that the piston can be 
raiscd with great ease the twelfth-hundredth part of an 
inch, thus graduating accurately the thickness of the 
sction, The upper surface of the cylinder, upon 
which the knife has to rest, is mathematically even, 
and must be ground off and polished on the same plate 
as the lower surface of the knife, so that the two cor- 
respond to each other with the highest degree of accu- 
vicy. The knives correspond in size to the section 
cutters. For the largest of these we use a blade with 
upright handles; the cutting edge is sixteen inches 
long, one and one-half inch broad, and one-quarter of 
a inch thick at the back, to which a steel rod is 
attached by serews which projects about one-sixteenth 
of an inch downwards, so that the knife, when placed 
upon the section cutter, rests only upon its edge and 
the rod, leaving a hollow space between its lower sur- 
tuce and that of the cylinder, to prevent, as much as 
possible, an adhesion between the two. When the 
iustruments are made accurately, this arrangement 
euahles the operator to move the knife forward like a 
saw, While the weight of the knife itself is almost 
mhough to prevent any deviation from its course. For 
the smaller section cutters, of course smaller knives are 
wed with only one handle, which are lighter and 
thinness but the manner of cutting is the same, and 
tere the forefinger placed with a little foree upon the 
snife, will prevent a deviation from its horizontal 
course, Which might be produced by the resistance of 
the oljcet through which the blade cuts its way. 

Tis manner of cutting, of course, demands great 
practice, and a light, firm and steady movement of 
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the hand, but no machinery can be constructed su- 
perior to its guiding, as a deviation of the knife of 
less than one-two-thousandth of an inch can be felt. 
The specimens for section are embedded in a cast of 
parafline and oil, eight parts of the former to one of 
the latter, adding a little more of the oil in’ the 
winter. This, of course, has to be done very carefully. 
The specimen is first placed upon a piece of cork in the 
center of the piston, and in exactly that position 
which is desired. This is very difficult and requires all 
the skill and attention of the operator, since the whole 
success depends upon it. It demands a knowledge of 
the general and special structure of the specimen ; 
the frequent application of the magnifying glass and 
measuring rods, which correspond to the surface of 
the section cutter, will facilitate the work and. are 
necessary, When the right position is attamed, and 
the object dry on its outer surface, the parafline mix- 
ture is poured over the specimen in a slow. stream 
until it fills up the whole cylinder, The piston bears 
on its surface about four or six curved rods, which pro- 
ject about one-half inch, as high as the cork upon 
Which the speciment rests, in order to keep the parafline 
cast in position, The cast itself must not be too warm, 
but just at the point of becoming solid, when it is 
poured into the cylinder, and it must be pressed down 
against the walls of the eylinder, by the aid of a spat: 
ula as long as it is plastic, in order to prevent a retrace: 
tion from the specimen as well as from the walls of the 
cylinder. When the cast has become perfectly hard 
and solid, it has to be eut down and removed, to the 
depth of about an inch, so that there remains only a 
border of about one-half of an inch, which surrounds 
the specimen. The cylinder is then filled up with 
alcohol, and 2 constant stream of it is poured upon the 
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knife and the specimen, while the section is being made. 
Por making the larger section through the whole brain, 
he scetion cutter is placed in a basin filled with 
aleohol, so that the seetion is cut swimming in the liquid, 
where it is eaught on a piece of writing paper, and 
with this immediately afterward transferred into anoth- 
er basin, in which it is kept covered with alcohol for 
further manipulations, The sheets of paper are num- 
hered so as to present the sections in their order, 
The smaller sections may be at once transferred to 
numbered wateh glasses, placed upon a table, each of 
which must he covered by a small glass plate. The 
creat majority of these sections will be perfect in every 
respect, and uniform in thickness, but though occasion: 
aly a section may be a little torn or injured, it should 
nevertheless be kept for examination. After each tenth 
or twellth section the knife should be drawn over a 
trop. T use for this purpose a piece of linden wood 
twelve by four inches, and three inches thick, ground 
level and covered on one side with the very finest 
auory paper, and on the other with leather. Too much 
attention can pot be paid to keeping the knife in good 
order, 

Two other manipulations to which the objects for 
ulcroscopic examination are subjected, are those of me- 
tallic lmpregnation, and of staining, the former more 
suitable for the fresh tissue, the latter for hardened 
specimens, 


The process of metallic impregnation depends upon 
the reduction of a metallie salt or acid into a lower 
stade of oxidation or into the element itself, by the 
wtion of organie substances, following which the new 
products are deposited, either in combination with 
organic compounds or “per se” in a molecular state 
insile of the cells of which the tissue is built up. As. 
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each cell is an individual structure, it exhibits a peculiar 
affinity for agents, thus acting upon it, which frequently 
enables us to make the cellular structure of organs and 
tissues visible, where otherwise the uniform refraction 
of light would thwart all our efforts to detect any 
details of organization. Even the finer structure of the 
cells themselves mav be exposed, 

Of all the different agents recommended, [ employ 
only the nitrate of silver and the hyperosmic acid ; the 
former in solutions of 0,5 to 0, 1 per cent. The speci- 
mens treated in the solution, are repeatedly washed in 
distilled water and exposed to the light until a brown. 
ish color is acquired when they are mounted in glycerine. 
The treatment with hyperosmic acid is with a solution 
of 0, 1 down to 0, 05, even to 0, 01 per cent, Stronger 
solutions act at the same time as a hardening agent, 
which preserves the most delicate and perishable tis: 
sue in its natural condition, but the specimens placed 
in such solutions must be of very small size, and the 
action must be carefully watched, since, sometimes after 
a short exposure they become quite hard, and of a very 
dark color, which render them untit for examination. 
By the Aid of such metallic impregnation we ean 
detect the cellular structure of the most delicate mem- 
branes; we can demonstrate the termination of the 
nerves in the different organs of the body, and the ele- 
mentary structure of their peripheric expansions; the 
primitive fibrilla ot which the avxis-evlinder of th 
nerves is composed, will be made visible, and we can 
trace up its connection with the ganglion cells situated 
in the grey centers of the cord, in the medulla and 
the cortex of the cerebral convolutions. In 
regard to the finer structure of these ganglion cells, it 
is true, there is a diversity of opinion, and it is. still 
an undecided question whether the fibres which enter 
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‘he cells, in reality terminate or originate there, or 

whether they only pass through them by a reunion of 

primitive fibrilla. My own observations are in 

of the latter view, first expressed by the late 

Max Sehultze. Tt this shall be contirmed by 

- juvestigations, it will establish the most inter- 

esting tact, that only the peripheric expansions are to be 

considered as the true points of origin of all nerves 

of the body, and that the ganglia of the central organs 

are the places where the conversion of energy is per- 

formed, by which sensory impressions are again made 

snsible, and active in the form of the motory functions 
of the organism, 


The second menipulation by which the study of 


structural arrangement is to be facilitated, is that of 
vaining the tissues, It depends upon the affinity of a 
creat umber of organie compounds for certain color- 
aig iuaterials: The number of these, as recommended 
by practical microsecopists, is very great. They are in 
general the same as those employed in dyeing estab- 
ushments, As one or other element of a tissue may 
show a peculiar affinity for a certain coloring matter, 
the use of all these agents will, at times, afford  satis- 
faction. Llowever, after studying the effect of many of 
them Lean find no reason why I should part with the 
excellent carmine process, first presented by Prof. 
frerlach of Erlangen, The diseredit into which it has 
heen brought by some authors, must be, as far as T have 
experienced, due either to the employment of an infe- 
rior quality of carmine or to a careless preparation of the 
“lation, The carmine should be of the very best 
quality, the solution should contain no free ammonia, 
and should be sufficiently diluted with water and a 
little aleohol, so as to allow a slow and uniform imbibi- 
tion hy the tissue. The only alteration of the method 
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of Gerlach which I have found practical, and which | 
must recommend, is the use of tartaric acid in the propor. 
tion of one part to a thousand parts of water, in-place 
of acetic acid, for fixing the color, The tartaric acid has 
no effect upon the tissue, which can not be said of the 
acetic acid, and it gives the carmine a bright and beau- 
titul tint. The liquid is thus prepared; the earmine is 
divided.in a little water ina mortar and dissolved by 
adding small quantities of liquid ammonia, sufficient to 
make a clear solution. The liquid has to stand in the 
vessel, and be frequently stirred, until the surplus ammo. 
nia has entirely evaporated; it is then diluted with a 
mixture of water and aleohol, four parts of the former 
to one of the latter, and after it has settled for a day 
or two is ready for use, One ounce of carmine will 
make about a pint of the concentrated liquid; it must 
he perfectly clear, but should not be filtered, and will 
then keep for any length of time. For the purpose of 
staining, the liquid is diluted with a mixture of water 
and aleohol, four to one, until it shows the color of 
common claret, The alcoho! is then poured off from the 
specimens contained in the watch-glasses, and these are 
tilled with the staining solution. [use for smaller  see- 
tions a stand with eighty-four glasses, During the 
process of staining they are not covered with the glass 
covers, but only by paper—strong writing paper spread 
over a wooden frame. This arrangement allows the 
alechol to ESCAPE | the liquid gradually hecomes more 
concentrated, and turns into a pure watery solution as 
the result of which, on the one hand, the color is more 
uniformly deposited, while on the other, the tissue, 
by absorbing a little water approaches more its natu 
ral condition. The larger sections, through the whole 
brain, are placed in a hard rubber pan of consid: 
erable size, together with the paper sheet upon which 
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they are spread out; they are by this means easily 
handled and transferred from one vessel and one liquid 
into the other without any danger of being torn or 
injured. ‘The smaller sections remain in the staining 
bath, for about twenty-four hours, or longer, without 
any harm, the larger ones about forty-eight hours, but 
atier the first twenty-four hours they must be turned 
over in order to prevent an unegual coloring on the 
side facing the paper. 

Atter staining, the specimens are washed several 
times in soft water. The smaller ones in the watch- 
gasses remain there; the carmine solution is replaced 
by the water; the glass is cleaned by the aid of a 
camel's hair brush from the carmine which adheres to 
it; the same process is repeated three or four times, 
aud immediately after this, the tartarie acid solution 
(one to one thousand) is poured over the specimen, The 
larger sections are transferred into a trough filled 
with soft water; they are turned over three or four 
times, and the water is changed as long as it is col- 
ored, then the pan containing the tartaric acid re- 
ceives them. The fixing of the color will be done 


ina couple of hours; the specimens are again washed 
iu Water, then twice in diluted aleohol, twice in 
stronger aleohol, and twice in absolute alcohol, which 
inally is replaced by oil of cloves, in which the speci- 
tues only protected by a paper cover may remain for 
a Week or two, after which time they are ready for 


being mounted in Canada-balsamor Dammar, as may be 
lesired. The management of the larger sections and 
their ‘inal mounting offers no difficulties. The support- 
ing paper sheet has, of course, to go with them through 
allthe processes, When the specimen is placed upon the 
class slide for mounting, it is easily pulled off. The 
last soaking in aleohol and oil of cloves requires, of 
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of Gerlach which IT have found practical, and which | 
must recommend, is the use of tartaric acid in the propor. 
tion of one part to a thousand parts of water, in-place 
of acetic acid, for fixing the color, The tartarie acid has 
no effect upon the tissue, which can not be said of the 
acetic acid, and it gives the carmine a bright and beau- 
titul tint. The liquid is thus prepared; the carmine is 
divided in a little water in a mortar and dissolved by 
adding stall quantities of liquid ammonia, sufficient to 
maken clear solution. The liquid has to stand in the 
vessel, and be frequently stirred, until the surplus ammo. 
nia has entirely evaporated; it is then diluted with a 
mixture of water and alcohol, four parts of the former 
to one of the latter, and after it has settled for a day 
or two is ready for use. One ounce of carmine will 
make about a pint of the concentrated liquid; it must 
be perfectly clear, but should not be filtered, and will 
then keep for any length of time. For the purpose of 
staining, the liquid is diluted with a mixture of water 
and alcohol, four to one, until it shows the color of 
common claret. The aleohol is then poured off from the 
specimens contained in the watch-glasses, and these are 
tilled with the staining solution. IT use for smaller. see- 
tions a stand with eighty-four glasses, During the 
process of staining they are not covered with the glass 
covers, but only by paper—strong writing paper spread 
over a wooden frame. This arrangement allows the 
aleohol to escape; the liquid gradually becomes more 
concentrated, and turns into a pure watery solution as 
the result of which, on the one hand, the color is more 
uniformly deposited, while on the other, the tissue, 
by absorbing a little water approaches more its natu 
ral condition. The larger sections, through the whole 
brain, are placed in a hard rubber pan of consid: 
erable size, together W ith the paper sheet upon which 
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they are spread out; they are by this means easily 
handled and transferred from one vessel and one liquid 
into the other without any danger of being torn or 
injured. The smaller sections remain in the staining 
bath, for about twenty-four hours, or longer, without 
any harm, the larger ones about forty-eight hours, but 
atier the first twenty-four hours they must be turned 
over in order to prevent an unegual coloring on the 
side facing the paper. 

Atter staining, the specimens are washed several 
times in soft water. The smaller ones in the watch- 
glasses remain there; the carmine solution is replaced 
by the water; the glass is cleaned by the aid of a 
camel's hair brush from the carmine which adheres to 
it; the same process is repeated three or four times, 
aud immediately after this, the tartaric acid solution 
(one to one thousand) is poured over the specimen. The 
larger sections are transferred into a trough filled 
with soft water; they are turned over three or four 
times, and the water is changed as long as it is col- 
ored, then the pan containing the tartaric re- 
caves them, The fixing of the color will be done 
in acouple of hours; the specimens are again washed 
in water, then twice in diluted alcohol, twice in 
stronzer aleohol, and twice in absolute alcohol, which 
ually is replaced by oil of cloves, in which the speei- 
tens only protected by a paper cover may remain for 
a Week or two, after which time they are ready for 
eine mounted in Canada-balsamor Dammar, as may be 
desired. The management of the larger sections and 
their final mounting offers no difficulties. The support- 
ing paper sheet has, of course, to go with them through 
ull the processes, When the specimen is placed upon the 
sluss slide for mounting, it is easily pulled off. The 


“st soaking in aleohol and oil of cloves requires, of 
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course, a little more time, Before pouring the Canada- 
balsam, dissolved in chloroform, upon the specimen, it 
will be found always of great service to put everything 
in the right position, and to remove, under a lens, mag. 
nifying about fifteen times in diameter, all foreign 
bodies which might adhere to the specimen, with a soft 
camel's hair brush; a repeated washing in filtered oil of 
cloves will facilitate the work; the oil should then be 
removed as much as possible before the Canada-balsam 
is poured on the slide, 

Of the smaller sections through the cord, through the 
lower half of the medulla oblongata, or through single 
convolutious, three specimens can be placed upon one 
slide of the ordinary size, which facilitates the examin. 
ation and the comparison of the specimens. — Th 
largest slides employed by me are six by eight inches: 
for these, of course, the largest instruments made by the 
manufacturers are insufficient. The one devised by 
me and made to order by J. Fassoldt, combines som 
of the mechanical principles adopted by Powell and 
Leland, and by Beck, but a great number of new 
arrangements had to be added for the easy manage 
ment of an apparatus of such weight and dimensions 
The height of the instrument from the heavy triangular 
plate upon which it rests to the arm to which the tub: 
is attached, is eighteen inches. It can be placed in 
any position trom the vertical to the horizontal, by th: 
aid of a horizontal serew at the base, twelve inches 
long, with a handle at the back side in front of th 
operator. The arm which bears in it, after the princi 
ple adopted by Powell and Leland, the arrangement 
for the fine adjustment is twelve inches long; the stag 
consisting of two heavy moveable plates is twelve by 
twelve inches. Two large screws on the right and left 
side of the stage, move the stage upward, downward 
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and to each side, allowing a motion of four inches from 
the center, in each of the four directions. On the 
upper surface the stage bears a peculiar arrangement 
for supporting the slides. To the left front corner of 
the stage, a right-angled arm is attached, movable 
against a spring, the end of which projects downwards 
to the center of the stage, while in the center of the 
hind part projecting upward, a double-armed supporter 
is fastened, with an opening angle from 10° to 160°, 
This allows slides of any size from one by three inches 
up to six by eight inches to be placed between these 
arms. The stage at its lower surface bears a rotating 
diaphragm with openings of all sizes. 

The two illuminating mirrors, (plane and coneave,) 
are silvered and fastened to the stand in such a manner 
as to permit of the greatest freedom of movement, for 
oblique position, ete. 

The great advantages cf an instrument of such di- 
wensions are evident. It is on the one hand not defi- 
cient in any approved mechanism, carried out in smaller 
ustruments; While on the other hand new problems 
had to be solved, which naturally led to improvements, 
or which demanded entirely new arrangements. It 
may be permitted us here to mention a few of these, 
The mechanism for inclining the microscope imitates 
the principle adopted by Beck, in London, in his 
VYuuls Microscope. Two triangular plates, of which 
the Luger one forms the base upon which the miecro- 
scope rests, are movable against each other, in joints 
connecting their base-parts, while the point or head-part 
of the upper one is attached by a hinge to the bar 
whch supports the instrument. The bar terminates in 
« projecting point which ean be inserted into holes 
crossiug the base triangle in a perpendicular line. The 

‘- of inelination, therefore, of the instrument will 
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he changed according to the location of the hole se- 
lected in which to insert the bar. In our instrument 
the bar is set hy a serew fastened in the perpendicular 
line of the base-plate, which moves in a so-called end- 
less mother-serew attached by a proper arrangement to 
the bar. It is by this addition that the whole mechan. 
ism has reached the highest point of perfection, The 
impossibility of managing an apparatus of such weight 
by the unaided hand, of course, has originated this im- 
provement. With it, however, new difficulties arose, 
The more the instrument approaches a vertical position 
the greater is the pressure upon the screw; another ar- 
rangement became necessary in order to reduce this 
pressure as much as possible by supporting the instru- 
ment. This has been accomplished partly by having 
recourse to the principle of the inclined plane, and 
partly by counter-pressure of a spring, of sufficient 
strength, which, at a certain point, acts with gradually 
increasing force against the base-part of the bar. 

In regard to the fine adjustment, one of the most 
important parts in the mechanism of the microscope, 
we started from the excellent lever-adjustment of Pow- 
ell and Lealand. In its present state, however, it 
hardly resembles its origimal, The arm of our instru- 
ment to which the observing tube is attached, has a 
length of twelve inches, At such a distance, the sim- 
ple spring-lever, upon which the fine adjusting-screw 
plays, was found to be in a constant trembling motion, 
affeeted by a loud noise or the slightest concussion in 
the neighborhood of the instrument. It was, therefore. 
necessary to construct a most complicated balance-move. 
ment, which, however, can not be easily described with- 
out an illustration. A similar incident occurred in 
regard to the mechanism employed for moving the 
stage upwards and downwards. This is generally 
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accomplished by the aid of a cog-wheel. In the in- 
clined position, however, of our instrument, we found 
that the weight of the stage-plate was too heavy to be 
supported by that simple arrangement. The slightest 
touch of the serew, attached to the cog-wheel, was suffi- 
cient to throw the object under observation, out of 
focus. It was, therefore, necessary to have recourse to 
1 double movement, made by the aid of endless screws, 
which obviated all these difficulties. 

We now proceed to the illustrative representations 
of microscopic objects. Amici of Florence, by making 
the Wollaston camera lucida practically applicable to 
the use of microseopists, greatly facilitated labor in 
this direction. The drawing of the magnified image, 
projected by the camera upon paper, offers in itself no 
difficulties, but requires a skillful hand and_ artistic 
knowledge. It is liable, of course, to error, so far as 
the subjective judgment of the observer is concerned, 
The attention of histologists, was therefore, soon di- 
rected to the entire revolution in that branch of art by 
the discoveries of Daguerre, In the year 1840, Donné 
presented the Academy of Science, in Paris, a number 
of Daguerreotypes of magnified histological preparations 
taken direetly from the microscopic image. In 1845, 
i conjunction with Léon Foueault he published an 
atlas of the liquids of the organism, the numerous illus- 
trations of which, were engravings copied from Da- 
cucrreotypes; (Atlas du cours de microscopie exécuté 
sores nature au microscope daguerreotype par A, 
Donne et L. Foucault, Paris, 1845, Folio.) 

The albumen and the collodion process, the art of 
printing and fixing the image on paper, promised 
‘urther advantages, and the greatest efforts were put 
forth in all quarters to make the new invention useful 
toscence. This was done at first in conjunction with 
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practical photographers, hut soon the microscopists 
found it indispensable to procure for themselves enough 
practical knowledge of the photographic processes to 
meet their own wants with success, Since that time 
micro-photography has been gradually progressing, al- 
though it has not acquired its highest point of perfee- 
tion; yet this is due more to defects on the side of the 
optical parts of the instruments, than to the methods 
which are employed, 

In our own labors in this direction, we have adopted 
in general, the plan devised and employed by Dr. J. J. 
Woodward of the United States Army. In it he 
does away with the use of the camera attached to the 
microscope, by placing the screen upon which the im- 
age is projected and drawn, in a darkened room, which 
constitutes the camera, as was formerly done in demon- 
strations with the sun-microscope. Our arrangements 
are as follows, 

The heliostat is located, at a high point of the build- 
ing, upon a platform, outside of a window facing the 
south. It rests on three serews which work upon iron 
pillars inserted into a heavy iron plate which runs on a 
track, so that it can be drawn back to a movable stand 
inside of the room and kept covered by a glass case, when 
not in use. The tracks are laid in such a direction that 
the instrument, when placed outside, stands with the axis 
of its receiving mirror, exactly in the meridian of the 
building. The main mirror is kept in motion by a 
chronometer clock-work. The receiver, as well as_re- 
flector, is of thick Belgian plate-glass eight by six inches 
and six by six respectively, and both are, by a chemical 
pr 1CORS, silvered on the face and finely polished, so as to 
increase the light and definition. The reflector is mov: 
able m all directions and can be managed from inside by 
twe long handles attached to the heads of its regula: 
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ting screws. The heliostat is provided with a com- 
pass, two levels and an adjusting box in front of the 
receiving mirror, in order to place the same, at once, 
according to the altitude of the sun in the right 
position, 

The window is closed by strong wooden shutters 
with a sliding door on each side, large enough to ob- 
serve, and if necessary, to manage the instrument from 
within. In the center of the lower part of the shutter 
opposite the reflecting mirror of the heliostat is a 
circular hole four and one-half inches in diameter, 
to receive the frame of an achromatic condenser of 
four inches in diameter and eighteen inches focal dis- 
tance. The condenser can be turned, by the aid of 
<ctting serews, around its horizontal as well as its verti- 
cal axis. At the outside, the frame is connected with 
a blackened eylinder four and one-half inches in diame- 
ter and twelve inches long for the purpose of excluding 
all direet sun rays from the condenser. Projecting from 
the inside into the room, a conical brass tube fourteen 
inches long and tapering from four to two inches in 
diameter, unites the frame of the condenser with a 
perforated wooden planchette, to which a velvet mantle 
is attached for covering the microscope. 

The microscope itself rests in a horizontal position 
upon a solid table which can be raised and made level 
hy the aid of four screws, and which is held in position 
hy two vertical bolts inserted into the projecting sill of 
the window. The specimens fastened upon the now 
vertical standing stage of the microscope are illuminated 
directly by the focus of the sun. In order, however, to 
operate as much as possible in homogeneous light and 
ty exelude the heat and the non-acting rays, the light 
passes between the condenser and the specimen through 
4 cuvette, with parallel walls of the finest plate glass, 
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which contains a weak solution of ammoniated sulphate 
of copper, composed as follows: sulphate of copper 
twenty parts, water one hundred parts, liquid ammonia 
q. &. to dissolve, then dilute to three hundred parts. 

Before entering into further detail, it may be per- 
mitted us here to make a few general remarks. 

The mieroseopisis and the students of histology have 
hitherto confined themselves to the use of the simple 
and compound microscopes as they are offered by the 
manufacturers. [have already stated that the best and 
the largest stands to be had, are insufticient to meet all 
the wants of the present state of science. The same is 
the casein regard to the micro-photographie representa: 
tions of the objects under observation, As topographi- 
eal anatomy is the foundation of all our anatomical! 
know ledue of the organism, sO the topographical 
histology of the different organs is the foundation 
of histology itself) As the organism is a unity of a 
multitude of organs, so each organ is a multitude of 
histologically differeatiated formations. order to 
obtain, the efore, a true knowledge of the elementary 
constitution of an orean, it is just indispensable to 
examine the organ as a whole, that is to enter into a 
thorough investigation of the anatomical relations and 
arrangement of its clements, as to study the natural 
conditions of the elements themselves, For the latter 
purpose the microscope, in its present state is of the 
greatest services, This is not so in regard to the former. 
The tield of vision, in the use of the lowest objectives 
even, is comparatively small in proportion to the object 
under observation, and the best arrangements for mov- 
ing the stage in all directions are not suflicient to ob- 
Viate the difficulties referred to. The application of 
much lower magnifying powers than are generally in 
use, Would prove fully sufficient to diselose structural 
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relations, the knowledge of which, may lead at once to 
a clear conception of the plan of organization. 

Ii has, therefore, been my endeavor to construct an 
apparatus, Which, by the aid of the heliostat and low 
magnifying glasses, permits of an examination of large 
areas, as of seetions through the whole cor 1, the medulla, 
ihe brain itself, or through other organs, tumors, ete. 
accomplishing this the micro-photographie repre- 
scutations promise to become of great value and im- 
portance, The common achromatic photographie por- 
vait-lens, or a landseape combination ts best adapted 
for ihis purpose. In an apparatus properly arranged, 
tle lens represents the microscopic objective, its diame- 
rer fyom one and a half to four de even more inches offers 
« large field of vision, and at an adequate distance, 
According to its combination, it projects an image of 
iweuty-tive, fifty, or even one hundred diameters which 
aves nothing to be desired, either in reference to its 
(distinctness or to its definition. An amplification of 
iwenty-live or fifty diameters is fully sufficient to enable 

io trace the course of fibres in any part of the 
nervous centers, and to make out the situation of the 
tuclet of the nerves, and even to determine the nature of 
‘ie canglion-cells of which they are composed, 

‘he apparatus constructed and employed by me is 
the following, Upon the front part of a solid wooden 
stand, twenty inches long, twelve inches broad, and 
‘wooinches high, which can be raised and leveled by 
the aid of serews at its bottom, is erected, at a right 
iuvle a heavy brass plate, fourteen inches high by 
twelve inches broad, with a hole’in its center of seven 
iuchos diameter, Inserted in this plate are two smaller 
periorated disks, sliding one in front of the other in such 
“ tuonner that they can be moved up and down, to 
the right and left by the aid of strong serews. The 
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front disk supports the objective, which, by this latter 
arrangement can, with great ease, be set exactly in the 
axis of the pencil of rays furnished by the heliostat. 
The back part of the stand bears a simple wooden 
frame, which fits close to the shutters of the window, 
enclosing in its center the condenser from which the 
conical tube has been removed. The upper corners are 
connected by brass bars, with those of the front piece. 
The whole stand is darkened by a velvet mantle which 
can be easily turned back, allowing a glance into the 
interior part from all sides, Between the face and back, 
the stand is provided with two more frames, sliding 
on a metal track, the hind one being used to sup: 
port a cuvette with a solution of ammoniated sulphate 
of copper, the other for receiving the specimen. This lat- 
ter one is so constructed that a perforated metal plate, 
the stage upon which the specimen rests, can be slipped 
into its center-piece, which, hanging in a frame with 
horizontal conical points, allows a rotation in its hort 
zontal axis. This frame rotates ina second one in its 
vertical axis, and this in a third one, which permits of 
a movement of the whole to the right and left. All 
movements are accomplished and regulated by fine 
screws and serve the purpose of placing the specimen, 
on the one hand, in the center of the condenser, and on 
the other, in a plane rectangular to the axis of the 
pencil of rays. Besides this, the arrangement enables 
the operator to correct the minutest inequalities of 
the section itself by placing it, as may be required, 
in a slightly oblique position, which will oceasion 
ally, in focussing large areas on the screen, be 
found of the very greatest importance. The whole 
frame then, as has already been stated, slides on a metal 
track at the base of the stand, so that any desired dis 
tance from the objective and from the condenser can be 
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attained. The face-tube of the objective is, by the aid 
of a velvet-tube connected with the short tube of a 
euillotine, whieh can be opened in front and closed by 
a falling metal disk which closely fits it. The metal 
disk is provided with a slit, and a mechanism is added 
which has an escapement, to raise the disk. According 
tothe size of the slit,and the velocity of the falling disk, 
both of which can he regulated, the time will vary dur- 
iny Which a projection of the image takes place into the 
darkened room; and the mechanism is of such accuracy 
that the time ean be reduced from one second to one-half, 
onedquarter, one-eighth and.one-tenth of a second, which 
hy the use of low powers, objectives of large diameter and 
hy a vreat transparency of the specimen, will offer great 
alyantages. The apparatus can likewise be connected 
with the microscope, but this will only occasionally be 
necessary, as generally an exposure of more than one 
second is required. In order to note these divisions of 
time, simple pendulum is placed in the darkened room, 
which strikes seconds. So much for the apparatus itself. 
The following manipulations and mechanical arrange- 
ments are the same as when the microscope is employed. 

The point next in importance is the focussing of the 
image projected upon the screen. Upon it, of course, 
depends the whole success of the examination, as well as 
of the illustrative representation, By using the micro- 
seope and high powers, it is not generally necessary, 
and not advisable to move the sereen farther off from 
the instrument, than the hand which uses the fine ad- 


justment serew can reach. We have to select the 


objective according to the condition of the specimen, 
but it will always be found of great service, as far as 
the specimen permits, to operate with the highest 
power available in the shortest distance, because it is 
tot the size but the definition which makes the instru- 
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ment valuable. Rach objective has its distance of best 
definition which should not be execeded, but this can 
he determined only by practice and patient observa. 
tion, When using a lens of low power, the focal dis- 
tance becomes so great as to necessitate the use of some 
mechanism, which will enable the operator to readily 
manage the fine adjustment of the microscope, or the 
tubes of the photographic lenses. The tp pParacus Con- 
structed by me for this purpose is the following. In 
the flame of the window shutter to the left, about 
eight feet from the floor, a pulley is fastened, four 
inches in diameter, whieh is connected, by a rope run- 
ning over it, with another pulley at the opposite end of 
the operating room, a distance of forty feet. This 
second pulley is movable, sliding forward bacek- 
ward on an iron shaft, to which it can be fastened hy 2 
serew, Which allows the rope to be stretched as much as 
tuay be necessary, The shaft itself slides in an upward 
and downward direction, on an iron pillar fastened to 
the floor and to the ceiling of the room, and can be set 
at any length a serew, On the left side of the 
microscope or the lens-supporter, a heavy iron stand is 
located, Which consists of two iron pillars, about two 
feet high, to which a cross-piece twelve inches long can 
he fastened, movable in a vertical direction by a serew. 
The latter forms the layer of a shatt, eighteen inehes 
long, to which two pulleys are attached by screws, so 
that the shaft fooms the revolving axis of the pulleys. 
Over the left pulley the rope runs which connects the 
two above dese ibe a while the right one is connected by 
a strap with another pulley, the axis of which consists 
of a fine micrometer serew of sixty threads to an inch, 
attached in a propermanner to the tubes of the lens. By 
the play of this serew the foeus of the lens is regulated. 
If the microccooe is in operation, a second small stand 
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with (wo pulleys is required, to transfer the movement 
to its fine adjustment. It is screwed upon the table 
supporting the instrument, The rope, as will be under- 
stood, by which all the pulleys can be set in motion, 
crosses the room at a hight of about six and a half feet 
from the floor, It is, therefore, not at all in the way ; 
runs to the left of the track upon which the platform 
moves With the table and the focussing screen, and 
can be easily reached and managed with the right 
hand, These arrangements are practically of great 
importance, not only for the purpose of facilitating the 
work, but they are indispensable to success. 

The coarse adjustment screws are managed at the 
microscope stand, the eye for this purpose being 
aided by an opera glass or by a small telescope. The 
two screws, however, which regulate the rotation of the 
stage in its vertical and horizontal axis, as before de- 
stibed, should, as the fine adjustment, be manageable 
‘rom a distanee. The sereens on which the image is 
projected, varying in size from four by four inches, to 
vighteon hy twenty, consist of solid wooden frames, 
provided with a groove, into which the focussing plate 
slides and also the easette holding the sensitized plate. 
The focussing plate itself, is a plate-glass covered on 
one side with white on the other with light orange col- 
ore paper, which I prefer to the ground glass even 
with the very finest surface. The frame of the screen 
clamped to a solid table or stand which can be raised 
wil leveled by serews. In whatever way arranged, 
‘reedom from all vibrations is necessary, as much as 
jossible. At a short distance in front of the sereen a 
blackened card-diaphragm is placed, having an aper- 
‘we that will define the boundary of the field, to cor- 
respond with the size of the plate to be used, and at 
the same time cut off all extraneous rays. If the speci 
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mens are too large to permit of a projection on one 
plate, we practically divide them by drawing lines of 
spider web over the covering glass, which cross each 
other at right angles. 

By a proper management of the whole apparatus the 
focussing, even of large areas, can be readily accom. 
plished. If it is intended to photograph the image, the 
focus has to be corrected, as the focus of the chemical 
rays differs from that of the rays which aet with the 
greatest intensity upon the retina of the eye. This dif. 
ference is nearly —0 in very strong objectives, but car 
not be neglected when operating with low power. 
With them it increases in an inverse ratio, and with the 
one fourth inch objective is of considerable magnitude. 
This could be easily remedied in the combination 
the objectives themselves by achromatizing the chemi 
eal rays, but unfortunately it is not done by the manu 
facturers, and as far as I know, W. Wales is the onl 
one Who has constructed such combinations We are, 
therefore, compelled either to determine the focal cor 
rection for each of our objectives by the aid of a gradu- 
ated fine adjustment, or to operate in monochromatic 
light. ‘The first must be executed with great accuracy 
and requires much time and labor, though after it is 
once done it is easily employed. The latter is accom 
panied by a loss of light as the rays of the greatest 
intensity are the most indifferent ones in regard te 
chemical action. It offers, however, advantages whieh 
can not be underestimated, it is easily applied, it permits 
of an operation in very active light, and protects the 
specimen from injury by the effect of heat rays, whieh 
according to the location of the euvette are more of 
less excluded. If the cuvette is placed between the 
reflecting mirror of the heliostat and the condenser, its 
effect is most perfect. Standing between the condenset 
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and its focus it will lose in power the nearer it ap- 

proaches the latter. The operator can, therefore, regu- 

ate its action which is sometimes very important. It 

will, however, always be found of great service to ex- 

mine the specimen closely in common light and to be 

prepared for the employment of both methods when a 
photographie representation is desired. In operating 
with monochromatie light I replace the ammoniated 

lution of sulphate of copper by the following, (sul- 

phate of copper, 20, caustic potassa, 60, rochelle salts, 80, 
water, 300 parts,) of the same strength as the other solu- 
tion: the chemical spectrum of this is more defined. — It 
demands, it is true, a longer exposure, as it excludes the 
ultra-violet rays, but this is amply compensated for by 
the vrcater detinition and clearness of the negative. In 
relercuce to all other photographie manipulations, 
which are fully deseribed in hand-books, (Beale, “ Tow 
to work with the Microscope,” Vogel “ Photography,” ) 
[have scarcely anything to add. In micro-photography 
the iron developer should be entirely replaced by 
pyrogallie acid with about one-half more glacial acetic 
wil than is generally recommended, For fixing the 
tuave [ prefer at first the employment of a weak solu- 
tion of cyanide of potassium, and after this has been 
washel off, the negatives are placed for from five to 
te tuinutes in a strong solution of hyposulphite of 
sola trom the use of which they acouire a beautiful 
clearness in the half tones. 

\s in our labors the time of exposure and develop- 
Hieht are not, as in portraiture, a question of vital im- 
portance, it is my opinion that the dry processes offer 
the createst advantages. The plates can be prepared 
inh aivance, the development performed at leisure, with- 
out suy danger of over-developing the image. But I 
‘ust confess that my own experience in this direction, 
at present, is only of recent date. 
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RETROSPECT OF GERMAN LITERATURE, 


BY THEODORE DEECKE, 


PATHOLOGY, 
Tasks AND Expravons or Moprern Psyentatry. By 
Alicemeine Zeitschrift fir Psychiatrie, Bd. 32, Heft. 384. 


It is well known with how much ardor psychiatry joined in the 
labors which recently laid the foundation of so-called exact: medi- 
cine, After several mutations it returned to its starting point, and 
although mental disorders oceupy a position apart from other dis- 
turbances of life, they are still recognized, as in the earliest. peri- 
ods of medical science, as diseases of the bodily organism, The 
theory, so long governing, that insanity was a psychical anomaly, 
which should belong (solely to the science of psychology, and be 
entirely ruled by philosophy, has been exploded, Indeed, since 
the time of Willis, these disturbances have been esteemed to be a 
special group of somatie disorders belonging to the nervous sys- 
tem, and with respeet to etiology, have been classed with disturb- 
ances of life-action in other organs of the body. At one time, it 
is true, they were considered distinct neuroses; anomalies of the 
nervous system, not dependent upon the condition of the re- 
inainder of the organism. Following out this theory, it was 
attempted, either by large doses ot narcotics, by violent shocks of 
the body, as by emeties, by cold douches, or by emotions, as fright, 
surprise, ete., to act upon the disturbed condition of nervous life, in 
order to re-awaken consciousness from its delirious dreams, Soon, 
however, these experiments were given up as being not only too 
severe, but even dangerous, The larger number of practitioners 
returned to the theory, that insanity was an anomaly of nervous 
life, directly brought about by disturbances in the spheres of vital 
and reproductive life. or at least an anomalous condition which 
was open to therapy by medical interference in these spheres of 
life. Thus it was unavoidable that they should yield, not only to 
traditional empiricism, but also to the influcnces of a governing 
theory, as thatZof the humoral pathology, or of inflammation, or 
of neuro-pathology. 

It was at this period in the history of our science, that exact 
medicine commenced its revolutionary work. As in all the other 
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branches of medieal science, so also in psychiatry, it erected the 
banner of skepticism, which declared all traditional truth as sus- 
vicious, or at least as demanding confirmation by new researches, 
I required, to be sure, not a little courage to break away from the 
past, as nothing satisfactory was offered to take the place of 
+ One was at first confined to a more or less bold criticism of 
the governing axioms, of the methods of treatment employed, and 
ty the search for knowledge in both directions. Not everything, 
vhich was actually attained, was arrived at by any regulated sys- 
remot veseareh, Some accidently supported the new ideas, but it 
was the effect of the reform movement in general. As an example 
this we refer to the non-restraint theory, long ago recommended 

y Pinel, and praetieally eqrried out in England, and to the ex- 
tensive therapentical use of narcotics and other drugs, acting 
irectiy upon the nervous system, which were intended to super- 

de the over-loses of opium, the only drug heretofore recom- 
mended, In illustration we may mention chloroform, hydrate of 
chloral, morphia internally and hypodermically administered, also 
themtriteofamyl, bromide of potassium, and particularly electricity. 
It is not remarkable that the powertul effects of these agents upon 
hervous system supported the views of those practitioners who 
‘cclare| that mental disorders were symptoms of diseases of the 
wervous system. We have already called some attention to the 
vistorieal fact that this theory was not new, that it had been sup- 
ported by high authorities, and that it had never gone quite out 
olsight. It is the more surprising that it was claimed to be ot 

owortgin, All this, however, was sufficient to give the labors in 

jsyciatry a somewhat different direction, which indicated that 
they had also been influenced by the reform ideas of exact 
medicine. 

When it was agreed that a radical as well as critical revision of 
pathology had become necessary ; that even the supposed estab- 
tacts of it required a new anatomical and physiological 
‘undation; that anatomy and physiology themselves demanded a 
Sonstruction upon new principles,—it was but logical to extend 
‘he reform to the pathology of the nervous diseases, and of the so- 
‘lel wnental disorders, for the systematic location of which a 
save was thought to be found among the diseases of the nervous 
‘)san in general, Everything was, therefore, dependent upon a 
“ose investigation into the diseased conditions of the nervous sys- 
“m Fortunately, histology and physiology, had to some extent, 
ilready leveled the path, and were not discouraged by the many 
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difficulties which had to be removed. It was a matter of import- 
ance that neuro-pathology should keep pace with these sister 
sciences, 

It was naturally to be expected that from these joint labors, 
auatomy and physiology would derive profit, especially as regards 
the localization of animal functions in the nervous centers. The 
anomalies of the peripheric as well as of the central nervous organs, 
the disturbances of their functions and the anatomical changes 
concomitant with these became the subject of the most thorough 
study and investigation, It must be acknowledged that these 
endeavors, to trace the derangements of nervous activity back to 
their very places of origin have been so successful that further 
progress can confidently be expected. But how do matters stand, 
among all these scientific efforts, in reference to the main work of 
our science ? This has remained the same. Cure of the disease is 
demanded; at least the amelioration of, or relief from the sorrows 
which are connected with it. In regard to the last part of the 
task, nothing attained by efforts during the earlier days of our 
science has been overlooked, and nothing has been neglected to add 
improvements in order to meet or anticipate the wants of the in- 
sane, The retreats for the insane, the hospitals for mental diseases 
and diseases of the nervous system have been multiplied, and the 
greatest care taken to furnish them with all the means calculated 
to secure to the unfortunate victims of uncontrollable circumstances, 
a comfortable home and a proper degree of activity. New results 
were effected; on the one hand,.the temporary suppression or mod- 
eration of morbid symptoms arising from a violent and morbidly 
increased activity of nervous life, by the aid of narcotics, as above 
mentioned ; and, on the other hand, the utmost precaution for 
securing the patients from all physical strain so far as it was 
directed to the object of mastering those violent nervous attacks. 
Each of these therapeutical measures should support the other ; 
the first supersedes the second, the latter allows the morbidly ex- 
cited energy to exhaust itself to its normal degree. Both have 
been justified by an apparent success, The abolition of physical 
strain, at least so far as its employment could be safely reduced, if 
not entirely abandoned, and the administration of narcotics in 
order to repress the violent nervous symptoms have proved to be 
of so high value, that no specialist in mental diseases, can do with- 
out them, They require, it is true, the greatest precaution, but 
more than one voice can be heard in favor of elevating them from 
the order of symptomatic and palliative, into that of curative 


remedies, 
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t- fhe question arises as to what advance has been made by this 
re y movement in the cure of mental diseases, It would, indeed, 
bo untair to demand that the young shoots should have already 
‘ borne ripe and abundant fruit. Weshould, for the present, be con- 
8 tent with the valuable discoveries that have been made reearding 
C the topographical anatomy of the nervous centers, a territory as 
’ vet but little explored, and with even the obscure glimpses into 
5 the normal and abnormal course of the life functions of those 
rgans. In regard to these, pathological anatomy and physiology 


have offered some interesting and important facts, One discovery 


has beew added, and has been more closely taken into considera- 


tion, which, however, has only confirmed an axiom long ago re- 


cognized, viz, that morbid excitations of the peripheric nervous 


system may create grave disturbances in the functions of the cen- 


ters, as well in the motory as in the sensory territories, 


By all chis the hope is strengthened that we will, in time, succeed 


in discovering the processes which originate such anatomical 


destructions and alterations of the nervous tissue. Wath this we 


night acquire the means of restraining these effects, or even of 


iustituting a retrogression. But until this time the physician will 


net fold bis hands, he will not withdraw his care from his unfor- 


tnnate patient, for the reason that he is not able to treat him ae- 


cording to invariable laws of science, as yet undiscovered, only 


“lege artis,” that is according to the rules of an art dependent — + 


pon empirical experience, Even the theories of the action of 
those nareoties which we employ differ extensively, but nobody 
vould for this reason, part with the benefit connected with their 
cautious administration, The same can be said of other remedies 
sol other methods of treatment, and according to the present 
state of the science of psychiatry, it will be advisable, at all events, 
not to confine ourselves to the so-called direct defeat of the psy- 


choses only by aid of narcoties, but without neglecting them, to 
“\ill adhere, to some extent, to a traditional therapy in spite of its 


irrational foundation. 


ON AND ASYMBOLIA, 


a Torory or Sreecu. By Sramer, or Giessen. 


Archiv fiir Psychiatrie, Bd. VI. Heft. 2. 


The name “aphasia,” invented by Trousseau, designates a mor- 
| symptom, or in reality a complexity of symptoms. The 
leseriptions of the phenomena, since their first: mention by Pliny, 
Vou. XXXIII.—No. I—F. 
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(Historia Naturalis, VII, 90,) have been of the most diverse value. 
The best definition that can at present be given ot aphasia, is an 
inability to express thought by speech, it may be, as is generally 
the case, that the power of producing words is absent entirely or 
partially, it may be that wrong words or senseless sounds ar: 
formed, although the organs for producing the sound are intact, 
the muscles are not paralyzed, and no mechanical hindrance is 
present, no dementia, no stupor, Generally the person has only a 
few words or sounds at disposal, which are used for everything. 
In order, however, to draw a distinet clinical picture of the whole, 
attempts have been made to classify the phenomena. The  princi- 
pal efforts are the following. 

Troussean, (four lectures on aphasia, 1864,) separates aphasia 
from conditions of stupor and dementia, and from “alalia,” by 
which term he designates the paralysis of muscles of the organs 
of speech. He would also distinguish it from loss of memory, 
oceasionally the result of acute diseases, in that, in the latter case 
he asserts that the patients are always able to repeat the words 
when they are recited, 

He distinguishes three kinds of aphasia; 1, loss of speeeh, but 
power to express thoughts by gestures and writing; 2, loss of 
speech and the power of writing, and occasionally also of ges 
tures ; 3, besides loss of speech, paralysis of the limbs, 

Déchambre, (Gaz. Hebd. February 26, 1864,) divides the apha- 
sies in 1, persons who can not speak, but express their thoughts by 
writing; 2, persons who can speak certain words but can not even 
repeat others; 3, persons who confound words; 4, persons who 
can speak a few words, but without sense, Déchambre takes but 
little notice of the expression of thoughts by writing and gestures, 
but concludes that it is not possible to differentiate the conditions 
by one word, 

Falret, (Arch, Gonér. Mars. Mai. Juillet, 1864,) distinguishes 
three categories; 1, inability to speak spontaneously, but not te 
repeat or write words; 2, inability to pronounce more than a tew 
syllables or words, the power of writing may be preserved or 
not ; 3, the patients have only a few syllables or words at disposal. 
no power of repeating. or of writing. Falret declares the classi 
fication insuflicient. 

James Russell, (Brit. Med, Journ. 1864, July 23, August 20, 27,) 
presents also three, but very different categories ; 1, aphasia by 
loss of recollection of words; 2, paralysis of the mechanical 
organs of speech by interruption of the conducting tracts of will 
and intellect ; 3, aphasia by a disturbed co-ordination of the move 
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ments of muscles necessary for speech. In order to distinguish 
the loss of recollection of words from the disturbed condition of 
the conducting tracts of will and intellect, he remarks that in the 
latter case the patients make remarkable efforts to express 
themselves. 

Jaecoud, (Gaz. Hebd. 1864, Nos. 30, 32,) distinguishes 5 varie- 
ties; 1, aphasia, by paralysis of the muscles of the organs of 
speech; 2, disturbance of the organ of co-ordination, (the use of 
wrong expressions ;) 3, interruption of the conducting tracts of 
will; 4, loss of recollection of words; 5, by hebitude. In 1, 2 and 
4, the patients can read and write, memory and intelligence are 
undisturbed. In 4, they can read but not speak or write except 
when the words, which are to be pronounced or written, are 
recited, By gestures they are able to make themselves understood, 
In 5 the patients do not speak, because of a defect ot the intellect- 
ual faculties, or they speak words without sense. No. 1 alalia, and 
No. 5 dementia, are removed from the modern coneeption of 
aphasia. 

Benediet (Wiener Med, Presse 1865,) distinguishes two groups 
ot aphasia; 1, those which depend upov a defect of the representa- 
tive faculty of speech; and 2, those which arise from disturbances of 
the organs of co-ordination for articulatg speech. 

Ogle (St. Georges Hosp. Rep. IL p. 83 ff) presents two forms; 1, 
loss of recollection of words; “amnemonic aphasia,” where the 
patients are unable to name anything, but generally repeat recited 
words; 2, loss of recollection of words or not, but inability to ex- 
press words; “ataxic aphasia,” 

In the same manner Ogle speaks of amnemonic and ataxic 
agraphia; this same division is accepted by Popham. 

Bateman (Journ, of Ment. Sc. Jan., Apr., Oct., 1869,) likewise 
accepts the principles of this classification, but declares it artificial 
and prefers to describe separately the different varieties of aphasia, 

Bastian (Brit and For. Med. Chir. Review, Jan., Apr., 1869,) 
proposes the following classification: 1, aphasia, faculty to think, 
but not to speak and to write; 2, aphamia faculty to think and 
write, but not to speak; 3, agraphia, faculty to think and speak, 
but net to write, 

Finkelnburg, 1870, diseards all the foregoing classifications, and 
i refers to deseribe the defeets separately. 

Hammond (N.Y. Med. Ree. March, 1871,) again returns to the 
(wo categories ; 1, amnesic, and 2, ataxic aphasia, 

Diermer (Corresp. Bl. fiir. Schweizer Aerzte No. 8, IS71,) accepts 
two eategories; 1, inability to express the ideas by speech; 2, 
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ideas and words are present but they do not cover each other, the 
conducting tracts bytween them being interrupted. 

Broadbent 1872, distinguishes; .A, amnesia or amnemonic apha- 
sia; B, ataxic apha: ia. Both are agein divided into two classes; 
a, paralytic; b, inco-ordinate. In paralytic amnesia he says, the 
patients forget the word, but they are able to repeat it; in inco- 
ordinate amnesia the patient disposes of many words but they are 
used in a wrong way without noticing it. In paralytic aphasia the 
patient looses more or less the faculty to pronounce words, In in- 
co-ordinate aphasia he employs wrong words but notices his mistake 
and attempts to correct it. 

Samt (Arch, fiir Psychiatric, 751.) again concludes that 
aphasia is to be considered a complexity of symptoms, which in cach 
single case should be closely analyzed. 

The defects of all these classifications are evident. The simple 
statement that they are so discordant in their results denotes their 
insufficiency. The author thinks it, therefore, justitiable to throw 
the old picture aside and to delineate a new one upon a broader 
basis, the more, as the phenomenon is one of the most interesting 
which clinical medicine, in conjuntion with pathological anatomy 
of the nervous centers has offered. 

With the phenomenon, of which in general a detinition has been 
given in the foregoing, other disturbances are almost invariably 
connected, The name given to this condition is of importance, 
only in so far as it designates the most striking symptom, the loss 
of the faculty of articulate speech. There are other defects, of 
which we will speak, aud which are physiologically of equal im- 
portance, 

The most trequent of all combinations is that of aphasia, with 
loss of the power of expressing thoughts by writing. This may 
manifest itself in an entire inability to write or in the using of 
wrong words, or of senseless combinations of letters, or in making 
lines or dashes only. The only manner such persons can make 
themselves understood is by gestures. This power seems to 
remain, at least, in the majority of cases.. Hitherto, however, 
little attention has been paid to it. It is of special interest 
inf those cases where the words employed are accompanied by ges- 
tures in order to facilitate their being understood, So in a remark 
able case reported by Broca, where the patient for all numerals 
employed only the word * tois,” (instead of trois.) but by showing 
the right number of fingers corrected the defects of his expression. 
But the employment of symbols, as words, letters and gestures to 
express ideas and make them perceptible to the eye or ear, as well 
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, the understanding of them may be disturbed. It is a curious 
. ag fact that in so many cases of aphasia where the power of employ- 
ing the sound-symbols is cntirely absent, a fall and correet per- 
ption of them remains, 

The faculty of comprehending printed or written symbols is 
requent!y greatly impaired or even destroyed, It is remarkable 
= £ ‘hat oceasionally only the conception of the numerical symbols 
mains intact or is solely destroyed. In other cases it has been 
that a correct comprehension existed of single letters or 
| iphors, but not of their combinations into words, ete.; the reverse, 
‘ however, is more frequent, that en understanding of the whole 
, word exists, but not of its components, 

Occasionally when the faculty of speech is preserved, written 
uel printed matter will be read, but entirely wrong, and without 
; muy comprehension of its meaning. The correct pereeption of 
objects is seldom disturbed, yet even this may exist. With this 
correct perception, there may be a defect in the comprehension of 


their symbolical significance, or of certain movements and actions, 
Vinkelnburg reports a case where the patient had entirely lost the 
iiderstanding of the Catholic symbols, with which he used to be 


very familiar. 
\s it is now our task to explain these phenomena, and to search 
for their inner connection, I think it advisable, in the first place, 


(o avoid the use of certain ambiguous words which may be falsely 


interpreted, Such a phrase, for example, is the * sense of speech.” 
We frequently hear and read of locating the “sense of speech” in 


the third leit anterior convolution. 

What does this mean. It is my opinion that the word should 
only be employed as a collective noun tor all occurrences con- 
nected with speech, for the purpose of analyzing these, it is use- 
less. Another such word is * the center of speech.” What an image 
of natural relations can be represented by a sentence; “the cen- 
ter of speech is located in, ete?” It is just as vague as if any 
che would speak of the center of a steam engine. In technical 
‘aalysis of an engine, the employment of such terms may be per- 

‘itted, unconnected with other terms, however, of equal signifi. 


cance they may lead to an entire misapprehension, 

We are not able, it is true, to separate the parts of our machine, 
but by observation of their normal functions and from the effect 
of local disturbances we can obtain sufficient knowledge of the 
mechanism to construct rough outlines of it. Such a diagram 
of the mechaniom of speeeh, delineated by the author, is illustrated 
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by the following figure, in which the tracts, the connections and 
their centers as far as they are suppose] to oxist in nature are 
represented, 


LAR. EYE 
Q) 
\ 


G/ 


The circle in the center of the figure V, delineates the tract of 
the representations ; na, no, nervus acusticus and nervus opticus, 
by which the excitations of the nerves are conducted into the 
brain. P,P’. the places where the impressions of ear, and eye 
are perceived, Here we have only simple sensual perceptions. 
Conducted to B they have reached the point where ideas are 
developed. From this they are sent to the centers of co-ordina- 
tion of speech, writing and gestures, C. NON“, repre: 
sent the motory nerves which divide in branches terminating in 
the different muscles of the organs which participate in the action 

In V, inside the tract of representations, which, for good reason, 
we locate in the grey cortex of the cerebral convolutions, ideas, 
collective conceptions are developed, deduced from excitations of 
the peripheric sensory expansions which have been transmitted to 
the central organs. The idea is represented in the diagram by 4 
group of cells, B, which must be imagined as forming a unity, 
because it is the essential nature of an idea thet all its components 
must be excitable, simultaneously from wherever the impulse may 
originate. In the diagram, from the right side, the excitations o 
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the sensory nerves are conducted to the tract of representations, 
To the left side they are sent out into the motory system at the 
periphery. Of the centripetal tracts only two are delineated, 
those of the optic and acoustic nerve; of the centrifugal, three 
rracts. The latter represent the nerves, to the museles by the play 
{ which ideas can be made sensible. Thus each idea, by agree- 
ment, ean be made known in a certain character or symbol, Of 
‘hese the word or the sound-symbol, and the writien symbol are 
ihe most important, of much less practical value are the gestures, 
Chae connection of B with the motor tracts of the latter are, there- 
core, not indicated in the figure. 

In order to pronounce or write a word the play of quite a series 


of museles is required, which can only be set in action according 
io a eertain phin, developed in the course of life, the result of train- 
ing and exercise. This is represented in the diagram by the 
centers of co-ordination, and we mugt suppose that each idez 1s in 
uitimate connection with a certain group of co-ordinate cells, the 
cater of innervation for pronouncing or writing a certain word. 

In the figure this connection is represented by the line B to ©, 
the conter for co-ordination of speech, and B to C’, the center of co- 
ordination for writing. From these centers the excitations are 
transmitted directly to the motor fibres which terminate in the 
ippendant museles of the organism. 

Besides this tract through the centers of co-ordination there 


of must exist undoubtedly, another connection between the tract of 
s, representations (or the tract of will,) and the same muscles. By 
e this way the common and not symbolic movements of the museles 
C ; ive liberated. The difference between both conductions must be 
o! qualitative nature, and the tracts must be located the 
e i ervous centers at a certain distance trom each other. This is 
\- - shown by the fact that in cases of aphasia, arising from limited 
. lestructions or morbid affections of the brain, other voluntary 
n movements of the same muscles are not impaired, A complication 


of aphasia with paralysis or sub-paralysis of the pharynx, the 
tongue, the lips, ete., are rare and occur only concomitantly with 
the destruction of large areas of the brain, More frequently 
iphasin is complicated with hemiplegia, In these cases the not 
paralyzed hand bas only lost its power of writing, with the ex- 
vption o¢ those rare eases in which at the same time no agraphia 
exists. In aphasia without hemiplegia the differences between the 
~ymboliec and the non-symbolic movements of organs are distinctly 
demonstrable, The patients are able to perform the finest labors 
with their hands, but they are unable to write, (ease of Prof. 
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Wernher, of Giessen.) This second tract is not delineated in the 
diagram in order to complicate it as little as possible, 

The-centers of co-ordination for speech and writing are developed 
by training and exercise, as in regard to the latter everybody will 
recolleet, Writing is learned by imitating the visible, speech by 
imitating the audible character or symbol. With the writing of 
the symbols we learn their meaning, therefore, in the diagram a 
double connection with B is indicated. Speaking, however, i 
learned before we are able to comprehend the sense of the symbol, 
It follows from this fact that the tract from P, (place of perception 
of the sound symbol KX’) to C, (center of co-ordination for the pro- 
nunciation of the word,) does not with necessity pass B, (the idea 
of the word,) but that there exists another direct connection, (PC 
in the diagram above PBC.) Regarding the localization of these 
two tracts in the brain a few words may be permitted us. 

According to Meynert, in the medulla oblongata and in the 
pons, large multipolar ganglion cells, belonging to the nuclei of 
the facialis, the pneumogastric, the glosso-pharyngeus and the 
hypoglossus are in connection with the widely extended nucleus of 
the acustieus, If the medulla oblongata and the pons remain in- 
tact this suffices to liberate movements of the pharynx, the lips, 
the tongue, ete., but not to develop articulate speech, (Wernicke 
reports two cases in which children cried after perteration, only 
the medulla oblongata having remained intact.) This has been 
demonstrated by numerous cases of aphasia in which only the third 
(left) anterior convolution was injured, A classical case is reported 
by Theod, Simon, A man falls from a horse; he rises and bestrides 
the horse again; a physician, present by chance, states there was 
perfect aphasia, and observes a small depression on the left side 
of the skull; no other brain symptom; meningitis develops ; the 
man «ies, and the post mortem examination reveals, besides the 
secondary meningitis, the presence of a small splinter of bene in 
the third left anterior convolution. 

That the tracts of speech pass through this third convolution, 
con not at present be doubted, Lut it is plausible that its centril- 
ugal course, perhaps its centripetal also, crosses the medulla. 

Through the third convolution passes BC, as well as the direct 
course, KC, beexuse both tracts are generally interrupted by 
lesions of this convolution, but a separate interruption may ‘ocea- 
sionally occur. Eisenman, 1864, has collected twenty-one such 
eases. The patients could not express themselves by articulate 
speech or by writing, but they possessed the feeulty of repeating 
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Here the interruption must have been located between P, 
while KC, the direct line remained intact. 

In the Same manner as from DP, conducts a tract from to C, 
vithout passing Pt. We can read and copy printed and written 

itter without conceiving the sense of it, the direct tracts in the 
inigram are casily traced, 

It oceurs that the tract fram Py er to is interrupted, while 
he connection with C or C’ or with beth is intact. Broadbent re- 
orts such a case; a very inteiligent gentlemen lost entirely after 

affection of the brain, the faculty to read printed or written 
aatter but he still wrete correctly and with case, spontane- 
usly as well as from dictation. His conversation was intelli- 

. his stock of words large. In the history of a case of Van 
len Abeele, we find: “the patient perceived the letters; he was 
le to copy them, but he could not combine and translate them 
ito words.” Wernicke reports of « patient: “The faculty to 
write is only so far intact that he copies correctly, Spontaneously 
r from dictation he is unable even to write his name or a single 
etter. In these cases the direet tract trom P to Chas remained 
intact, while the line from the point of junction at the left side of 
‘he cirele was interrupted. In the first case, (Broadbent,) the pa- 
tient was able to copy from dictation, without comprehending the 
sense of it. A similar ease has been reported by Bernhardt, 
‘Berlin.) tt follows {rom these facets, that also from P to C’ 
direct line must exist which does not pass through I, (see dia- 
cram.) It agrees with this that words can be copied from dicta- 
lion without comprehending them, Wernicke says of a patient , 
~The ‘1874. which he copied from dictation he could not read.” 
ln the first case the line from the junction to B was not used, 
iu the second it was destroyed, 
hollowing the lines in the diagram it will be remarked that the 
tract from P’ to B takes an indireet course. This refers only to 
‘he relation between written symbols and their ideas. The tract 
which connects these must take a course different from the one be- 
‘ween the simple perception by sicht, and B. It must somewhere 

iss very close to the centers of co-ordination for speech and writ- 

zs orto the tracts from B to these. Because in the majority of 
ses of aphasia it is likewise interrupted, and the patients do not 
understand written or printed matter, while other objects are cor- 
tly conceived, 

The connection between P and B, on the contrary, seems to be 

a direet one, at least located at some distance from C and C,’ and 
from Bb Cand BC’. This is supported by the rare oceurrenee of 
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the inability to comprehend words in cases of aphasia, Wernicke, 
however, reports two cases, 

It must be remarked here that all these phenomena can manifest 
themselves as a total destruction of the faculty as well as in an 
embarrassment of the same. They indicate anatomically and 
physiologically either an entire dissolution, or a morbid affection 
of the tracts or of the centers of co-ordination. In the latter 
case it must be supposed, that under certain circumstances th 
centripetal excitations may become connected with wrong centers 
of conception and the centrifugal with wrong muscles. Both hay 
frequently been observed, and sometimes the patients beeom 
themselves conscious of such complications. In regard to sym 
bolic conceptions, the author proposes to designate these condi. 
tions by the word * par-alexia,” in regard to symbolic expressions, 
by the words * par-aphasia ” and * par-agraphia.” 

Taking now a review of all the phenomena described in the fore- 
going, it is apparent that they very well permit of being consid- 
ered from a common point of view. 

The intercourse between men and the want of reciproeal under- 
standing has developed the employment of symbolic characters in 
order to render possible, and to facilitate the expressions of ideas 
ina perceptible form, ‘The principal symbols are those of speech and 
writing. Next tothese the numerical symbols, and the symbols of 
mathematics, of music, and recently of chemistry, ete, There are, 
besides these, the symbols used in religious worship, in public and so- 
cial life, ete. Of these, frequently a single one expresses a series ot 
ideas, as for instance the folding of the hands, the holy cross, The 
last one comprehends in itself the whole doctrine of christianity. 

It is this symbolic conception as well as the symbolic expression, 
the disturbances of which are comprised by the collective noun, 
“aphasia.” In reality, this name, however, embraces only one 
class of symptoms, Fincklenburg, therefore, in order to prevent 4 
misapprehension, an to facilitate a scientific classification of the 
phenomena, has first proposed to replace it by the name ‘asym 
bolia.” Our author adopts this and bases upon it the following 
new classification provided with practical hints. 

Expression, 

I Disturbances of the faculty of speech, aphasia or par-apha- 
sia? how meny words and sounds are at disposal? which words 
are wanting? the noun? can the person repeat or read ? does he 
read or repeat wrong ? 

Il. Disturbances oi the faculty of writing. Can the person not 
write at all ? how many words ? are wrong words written or words 
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wrongly written? oronly combinations of letters? or no letters, 
aly senseless lines ? can he copy ? can he copy from dictation ? 

Hf. i) sturbances of gestures. Are they wanting? wrong or 
incomprehensible ? 


CONCEPTION, 


|. Conception of the sound-symbols, the words, Does the per- 
ui comprehend all words or only a few? does he connect the 
right ifeas with sounds, as the sound of a bell, the tick-tack of a 
clock, the singing of a bird, ete. ? 
Conception of the optie symbols. 
Letters. Is there a full, a defeet or no conception at all ¥ 
re the letters reeognized ? 
Coneeption of numerals and their combination 
Of musical notes, 
Of other symbols, used in mathematics, chemistry, ete. 
Of other symbols, especially gestures, social manners, busi- 


vss tormule, religious symbols, ete. 


Besides this of course we should not neglect to inquire if the 
conception of other things or objects is impaired; also the state of 
intellect must be examined. The author expresses the desire that 
‘his ora similar classification based upon the same principle, should 
ie adopted. In another chapter of the article the question is dis- 
cussed whether man thinks commonly or exclusively in words, 
The answer follows from the foregoing, that this can not be so, 
hut we must refuse here to enter into further details, 

The review of the pathological anatomy of “ asymbolia” given by 
the author, offers at present no new points of importance, In an 
ippendix we find a case mentioned, reported quite recently by 
Westphal (Berlin) which is of too much interest to be withheld. 
\n intelligent patient showed, besides hemiplegia, partial aphasia. 
Ile spoke fluently, but here and there a word was not recollected 
snd understood, Tle copied from dictation, but manifested an 
votive alexia: he could not read what he had written. The report 

ontinues ; “it is true, after some time he accomplished an under- 
standing, but only, as he himself declared, by the aid of a trick, 
at is when he slowly followed the outlines of the letters with his 
hoger.” In this ease the author finds a new evidence of the correct- 
vess of his diagram. The course from G, (in P’,) to B, is here 
interrupted (probably destroyed,) but, the connection between B, 
ind ©’, is intact and from the voluntarily excited C’, the impulse is 
transmitted to B, (backwards,) the idea awakened and the excita- 
tion ean be conducted to ¢ 8 that, is the word can be pronounced, 
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_ 


REVIEW OF REPORTS OF AMERICAN ASYLUMS FOR 
THE YEAR 1875. 


New Hamesume. Report of the New Hampshire Asylum for tl: 
Insane: 1875. Dr. J. P. Brown. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
261 patients, Admitted since, 140, Total, 401. Dis. 
charged recovered, 35. Improved, 34. | Unimproved, 
27. Died, 26. Total, 122. Remaining under treat- 
ment, 279. 

Dr. Bancroft the Superintendent of the Asylum 
being absent in Europe, Dr. J. P. Brown the first 
assistant physician and acting Superintendent, makes 
the Report. 

The Institution has been conducted with the usual 
success, and though the number of recoveries is some- 
what smaller, this is accounted for by the charae- 
ter of the admissions. The new ward for the dis- 
turbed class of men has heen occupied for more than 
a year and has fully demonstrated its usefulness, The 
infirmary, arranged to allow friends to visit and remain 
with the sick, has proved its adaptation for the purpose 
for which it was built, and has been used on several 
oceasions. It has called forth the gratitude of those 
who have thus been able to minister to the wants of 
their unfortunate relatives. 

Some improvements have been made in the ventila- 
tion of the old cottage: some of the wards have 
been painted and the ordinary repairs made. A new 
hoiler to replace one which has been in use for nineteen 
years is demanded, also a new and more commodious 
boiler house, 
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Massscuvserts.. Fifty-Eighth Annual Report of the MeLean 
Aayhon for the Insane: 1875, Dr, F. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
lis patients, Admitted since, 85. Total, 233. Dis- 
charved recovered, 15. Improved, 41. Unimproved, 
iv. Died, 16. Total, 83. Remaining under treat- 
100, 


ment, 


Coxseeticut. Tenth Annual Report of the Connecticut Hospital 
for the Insane: 1875, Dr. A. Marvin Saew. 


There were in the Hospital, at date of last report, 
15) patients. Admitted during the year, 166. Total, 
Discharged recovered, 45. Improved, 46. Un- 
improved, 382. Died, 38. Remaining under treatment, 
160), 

Dr. Shew details the success attending the effort to 
improve the * habits” of the patients under his charge 
in the Asylum, 


A repulsive feature of some forms of mental derangement is the 
change of personal habits of individuals. Those who are naturally 
quiet, modest and taciturn become boisterous and rude; others 
who are exquisitely neat and cleanly, manifest untidy propensities 
that would astonish their intimate friends. It has been our aim 
during the past year to study the so-called “filthy habit” of the 
insane for the purpose of ascertaining how much of it could be 
corrected by watehful care, personal attention to habits and mild 
discipline. 

The subjects of this habit may be divided into three classes : 
Those who from paralysis or other physical causes are unable to 
control their seeretions ; those who from absorbing delusions be- 
come unconsciously filthy; and lastly, those who are partially 
demented, habitually lazy, or morally insensible, preferring to 
emain uatidy rather than make any exertion, In a Hospital pop- 
wation made up largely of the chronic insane, there is an average 
of nine per cent who are inclined to be habitually filthy. 


The period of time covered by the statistics is ten 
months of the past year. The table contains the results 
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in case of the men patients only. In June 1875, 8.85 
per cent. were characterized as having filthy habits, 
while in March, 1876, the number was reduced to 3.04 
per cent. The results, as might have been expected, 
were not so favorable among the women patients, and 
the figures are not presented. 

Restraint has been used to a limited extent, and re- 
stricted to such cases as failed to be controlled by 
other and less objectionable methods. In November 
last only two patients in the men’s side were restrained, 
one by a muff to prevent the removal of bandages, and 
one with a camisole to prevent the destruction of cloth- 
ing. During the past three months no form of mechan- 
ical restraint has been employed with the male patients. 
In cases of acute mania marked by feebleness, seclusion 
in adark room has been resorted to, and it was thought 
with benefit to the patients. Investigation regarding 
the employment of patients shows that four years ago, 
24 per cent. of the population of the Hospital were 
regularly employed, and during the month of March 
last, 89 per cent, of the whole number of patients were 
at various kinds of work several hours daily. 

The pressure from applications for admission. still 
continues, and patients can only be received in the 
order of their requests, Sometimes a quiet chronic 
patient is removed to make room for a recent ease, or 
one Which can not well be cared for in the county 
house, or in a private family. 

I do not believe the policy economic or humane in the end; 
sooner or later these cases return to us in a worse condition, and 
while at home often prove a burden to their families, who ean ill 
afford to give up regular employment to watch and protect these 


unfortunates. * * * * 


There are now sixty-five applicants for admission more than we 
can accommodate. Another Hospital is needed as much to-day a+ 


this one was ten years ago. 
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The history of the Hospital from its inception to the 
present time we present as the first article in the eur- 
rent number of the JourNnat. 


#ifty-Seeond Annual Report of the Retreat for 
the Insane: 1875, Dr. Henry P. STEARNS, 


There were in the Retreat, at date of last report, 130 
patients. Admitted since, 103, Total, 233. Dis: 
charged recovered, 42. Improved, 19. Unimproved, 23. 
Died, 9% Total, 938. Remaining under treatment, 140, 

In the last report of the Retreat, the suggestion was 
wade that insanity was becoming more incurable. As 
tcnding to strengthen this view, in the present report, 
lyr, Stearns presents &tatistics of the Institution from 
the date of its organization, during some forty years, 
divided into periods corresponding mainly with the 
dates of service of the various superintendents. 

During the first ten years, the percentage of recover- 
ies in recent cases averaged 90.1, 0n all admissions 55,5. 
During the following six years the percentage of recov- 
cries in recent cases was 79, on all admissions, 56.9. 
After an interval of eight years, for which no statistics 
are presented, the succeeding five years give the record 
of recoveries In recent cases of 74.6, on all admissions, 
is.l. The next thirteen years show a percentage of 
recoveries in recent cases of 80, and on all admissions, 
1.7, The last six years give a percentage of recover. 
ies In recent eases of 62.3, and on all admissions, 37.8. 

These statements show that the recoveries of recent 
cases during the first ten years, were ten per cent. 
ager than at any subsequent time, and that the per 
ent, of recoveries on all admissions has been growing 
‘ess since 1840, falling from 56.9 to 45.7, and since the 
change in the character of adisiasions, considerably 
site still, till during the last period of six years it has 

‘ached 37.8, 
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The opinion is expressed that this difference in re- 
sults attained is not owing to inferior treatment, as this 
is believed to be superior, nor on the other hand to the 
fact of admitting a larger number of chronic cases, as 
this class is thought to have been as numerous in the 
earlier days as at the present time, The statistics, to 
the doctor's mind, serve to confirm the view that the 
disease itself is of a more incurable nature. The per- 
centage of deaths is unusually low, being only 3.8. A 
full history is given of one case of apoplexy, and is in- 
teresting in the detail of treatment and its results, 

The Elizabeth Chapel, built by the benevolent gift 
of Dr. G. W. Russell, was completed and dedicated 
since the last report was made. Various improvements 
in furnishing and decorating the building, in providing 
a full supply of water, and in the appearance of the 
lawn are mentioned. The success of the Institution, 
both financially and in the amount of good accom. 
plished is marked. 


New York. Report of the Bloomingdale Asylum: 1875. Dr. 
Brown. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
175 patients, Admitted since, 112. Total, 287. Dis- 
charged recovered, 34. Improved, 31. Unimproved, +. 
Died, 28. Total, 96. Remaining under treatment, 191. 


New Yorn. Report of the Kings County Lunatic Asylum : 
1875. Dr. James H. Buanciarp. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
751 patients, Admitted since, 318. Total, 1,069. Dis- 
charged recovered, 109. Improved, 79. Unimproved, 
34. Died, Total, 303. Remaining under treat- 
ment, 766, 

The overcrowding of the building, and the necessity 
of increased accommodations are the subjects noticed 
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in the report. The suggestion is made of erecting 
another building to accommodate the men patients, and 
thus separate the sexes, as isalready done m New York, 
in the institution under the control of the Commission- 
ey of Charity and Correction. 


New Resort of the Marshall Infirmary: 1875 
Dr. J. D. Lomax, 


There were in the Infirmary, at date of last report, 
100 patients. Admitted since, 48. Total, 148. Dis- 
charged recovered, 8. Improved, 4. Unimproved, 24. 
Died, 16. Total, 51. Remaining under treatment, 97. 


New York. Thirty-Third Annual Report of the State Lunatic 
Asylum: 1875, Dr. Joun P. Gray. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
patients. Admitted since, 432. Total, 1,004, Dis- 
charged recovered, 132. Improved, 37. Unimproved, 
I34. Not insane, 5. Died, 61. Remaining under 
treatment, 635, 

An analysis of the cases admitted, shows that a large 
uuinber presented little hope of recovery or material im- 
provement from residence and treatment in an asylum. 
Old age, paresis, the long continuance of insanity and 
wreat enfeeblement are the factors which rendered the 
prognosis unfavorable in about one-third of the number 
admitted. One hundred and twenty-three cases had 
made homicidal or suicidal threats or attempts, fifteen 
were brought to the Asylum in restraint, and eleven 
Were not insane, These were cases of intemperance, 
hysteria, and cerebro-spinal meningitis, The change in 
public opinion in favor of treatment of the insane in 
asylums, and the operation of the new lunacy law are 
commented upon. The histories and autopsies of some 
of the most interesting cases constitute a special feature 
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of the report. The most marked improvement which has 
been made is the erection of an iron fence in front of 
the Asylum grounds, 


Maryiann. Forty-Fourth Report of the Maryland Hospital for 
the Insane: (874-75. Dr. Joun S, Conran, 


There were in the Hospital, at date of last report, 
127 patients. Admitted since, 138, Total, 265. Dis 
charged recovered, 23. Improved, 74. Unimproved, 6. 
Died, 14. Total, 148. Remaining under treatment, 155. 

The subjects of classification, amusements, out-door 
exercise, and the treatment of inebriates in asylums are 
commented upon. The doetor expresses himself as 
heing in favor of erecting cottages for the quiet chronic 
classes, in connection with the various hospitals. The 
detail of his experience with inebriates does not differ 
essentially from those recorded by others, who have 
gone over the same ground. 

Statistics are presented in tabular form of the num- 
her of institutions erected in the United States, the 
number of patients treated in them, and their individ. 
ual and aggregate cost. There are fifty-three State 
institutions, which accommodated in 1874, 22,062 pa- 
tients, and which cost $26,954,666, and are maintained 
at an annual expense of $4,576,503. Notwithstanding 
the great outlay involved, and the importance of the 
subject, “ with two exceptions, no provision has been 
made for the careful, scientific study of insanity by 
pathologieal and physiological investigations, based 
upon a systematic plan of reasearch.” The exceptional 
eases in which this is being done are the New York 
Asylum at Utica, and the Hospital at Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. The opinion is expressed, that “if the States 
which give such large sums of money for the annual 
support and treatment of this annually increasing dis- 
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ease, would bestow but a fractional part of its means 
ny the direction of its true study and remedy, humanity 
would be much more benefited by their munificence. 
It becomes the duty of the State, therefore, to provide 
the means for the scientifie study of insanity in its hos- 
pital for the insane, and require of superintendents as 
much energetic labor in that direction as is required, in 
che proper care and treatment of the patients.” 


Fufty-Ninth Annual Report of the Asyhan for 
the Relief of Persons Deprived of the Use of their Reason: 
Dr. J. Worrarerton, 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
“4 patients. Admitted since, 38. Total, 122. Dis- 
charged recovered, 16. Improved, 10. Unimproved, 8. 
Died, 4. Total, 38. Remaining under treatment, 54. 


Quo. Twenty-First Anuual Report of the Northern Ohio Hos- 
pital for the Insane: 1875, Dr, Lew Siusser. 


There were in the Hospital, at date of last report, 
201 patients. Admitted since, 349. Total, 640, Dis- 
charged recovered, 86. Improved, 26. Unimproved, 
I), Died, 29 Not insane, 3. Total, 156, Remain- 
ing under treatment, 484. 

The injudiciousness of the course, and wrong done 
patients hy deceiving them in reference to being 
hrought to an asylum, are spoken of, and the careless 
tauner in which physicians fill out certificates is criti- 
cised, The effect of visits and correspondence with 
patents are pointed out, and the principles which 
she nld govern in allowing these privileges are stated. 

The new building, which takes the place of the one 
‘estroyed by fire, is now completed and furnished, and 
will accommodate 600 patients, 
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Missourt. Report of the St. Vincent's Institution for the Insane: 
1874 and 1875. Dr. J. K. Bavpvy. 


There were in the Institution, at the beginning of 
the biennial period, 177 patients. Admitted sinee, 250. 
Total, 427. Dicharged recovered, 68. Improved, 179. 
Unimproved, 6. Died, 37. Total, 290, Remaining 
under treatment, 137, 

After speaking somewhat in detail of the principal 
therapeutic measures employed, a summary of the ob. 
jects to be attained is thus given. “The rational treat. 
ment of the insane may be summed up in a few words; 
secure suflicient sleep, plenty of good nutritious food 
taken and digested, and keep the bowels in a norma! 
condition, Secure these fundamental essentials, and 
seclusion in a well regulated asylum will effect a cure 
in all curable cases.” 


Louisiana, Report of the Louisiana Insane Asylum: 1875. Dr. 
J. Jones, 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
167 patients. Admitted since, 39. Total, 206. Dis 
charged recovered, 12. Improved, 1. Eloped, 1. Died, 
31. Total, 45. Remaining under treatment, 162. 

The report discloses a sad condition of affairs in the 
Asylum. There is a lack of accommodations, and a 
consequent overcrowding; the buildings are in a dilapi- 
tated tumble-down condition. The water pipes are 
worn out and leaking to such an extent as to render 
portions of the building practically uninhabitable. 
The plastering is falling off and the floors are begin- 
ning to rot; the cellar floor in places is but a quagmire. 
The heating apparatus is defective or burnt out. The 
windows are without grating, and the balconies with 
out guards, while painting and glazing are required for 
the whole building. There are no suitable kitchens or 
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laundry building. The water-closets can not be used, 
and the sills of the bathroom are so much decayed 
that they threaten to fall and break down with them 
the water tanks, thus endangering the lives of patients. 
Much of the furniture is unserviceable, and there would 
som to be a lack of all the conveniences of a well reg- 
ulated hospital. The building oceupied by the more 
disturbed patients is without the means of proper ven- 
lation or heating, and the only protection against cold 
is found in the clothing and blankets furnished. This’ 
snot all of the inconvenience to which the manage- 
ment is subject. , 
Appropriations for the support of the Asylum are 
made in depreciated State paper, and the salaries of 
officers and attendants remain unpaid. The credit of 
the Institution has been worn out, and unless the 
proper aid is soon extended, the closing or rather the 
opening of the doors, and turning loose the whole 
insane population must be the next step in its history. 


“The end is now reached, and wntold and unspeakable 
wfercg must and will follow, unless your Honorable 
Body grants immediate relief to these unfortunate, by 
a special and temporary appropriation.” This is the 
language adopted in a memorial of the managers to the 
Legislature, 


Nova Scorta, Lighteenth Annual Report of the Nova Scotia 
Hospital for the Insane: 1875, Dr. James R. DeWotr. 


There were in the Hospital, at date of last report, 
27 patients. Admitted since, 114. Total, 393. Dis- 
charged recovered, 43. Improved, 7. Unimproved, 1. 
Died, 24. Total, 75. Remaining under treatment, 

Dr. De Wolf has presented an interesting report. 
The suljects treated of are the “Increase of Insanity,” 
“Prevention of Insanity,” “Future Provision for the 
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Insane,” “ Cottage System,” “ Boarding out of Patients; 
and “ Additional Hospitals.” 

Two cases of “unexpected recoveries” are given, 
One of them had been an inmate of the Hospital for 
fifteen years: the favorable result was attributed to the 
occurrence of the climacteric. The other was a case 
marked by persistent and frequently repeated attempts 
to commit suicide. The recovery was quite sudden, 
and followed closely upon an effort to take her life by 
suspension, in which resuscitation was accomplished 
after nine hours of unremitting labor, This was in 
1864, and the patient has continued well to the present 
time, 

The report closes with a detail of the occurrences of 
the year, and acknowledgment of favors received. 


New Brunswick. Tirenty-Eighth Report of the Provineial Le 
natie Asylum: 1875. Dr. Wappett. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
242 patients, Admitted since, 110. Total, 352. Dis 
charged recovered, 42. Improved, 13. Died, 40. To 
tal, 95. Remaining under treatment, 257, 

This is the last report by Dr. Waddell, who has heen 
in charge of the Institution for the past twenty-five 
years, In reviewing the results of his professional life 
he has the satisfaction “of knowing that many families 
throughout this Province and elsewhere, have been 
made happy by the return of patients, who have been 
treated here and recovered, and have gone back to be 4 
comfort to their friends, and to be good members of 


wlety.” 
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TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES, REPORTS AND 
PAMPHLETS. 


Proceedings of the Medical Society of the County of Nings, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Society has adopted the plan of reporting each 
necting in pamphlet form, The one before us is the 
report of the meeting held on the 18th of April. It 
contains seventy-five pages, and resembles in appearance 
a Medical Journal. The most important contribution 
to this number is the inaugural address by Dr. Alex- 
ander Hutchins, President of the Society, on “ Nitrite 
of Amy.” 

The paper has ‘a history of the drug followed by 
notices of its use, in the various forms of disease, which 
have fallen under the eye of the writer, and closes with 
an extensive bibliography. It is a very interesting and 
valuable paper. The drug is of special power in spas- 
modic conditions, and is thought to act by preventing the 
change from venous to arterial blood, and by arresting 
the process of oxidation in the tissues. Its great value 
iu the treatment of epilepsy is probably the most im- 
portant use mentioned. The editorial notes contain 
professional news of interest. 


Transactions of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia. 
April, 1876, 


The number is entirely occupied with the report of 
clinical cases. The one of hepatic abscess, is of consid- 
vrable interest, and led to a discussion on the part of 
vveral members, during which the whole subject was 
reviewed, and statistics of treatment and resnlts were 
presented, 


Seow Annual Report of the Board of State Charities and Cor- 


retons of Rhode Island, 1875. 
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Thirteenth Annual Report of the New York Society for the Relig 
of the Ruptured and Crippled, 1875. 


The history of this Hospital is an illustration of 
what can be accomplished by determined individual 
effort. Dr. Knight states, that in 1863 he opened the 
Hospital in his residence, with twenty-eight beds, that 
in seven years, $250,000 had been contributed, and the 
present commodious and elegant building erected. 
There are now one hundred and eighty-one patients in 
the Hospital, and one hundred and _ fifty-one have been 
discharged relieved. Including out-patients, six 
sand two hundred aud twenty-six have been treated 
during the year. This would seem to be one of the 
most deserving of the numerous charities, and from the 
character of the cases treated, and the results attained, 
one of the most successful. 


Second Sight or Deuteroscopia. By W. A. F. Browne, Esq., late 
Commissioner in Lunacy for Scotland. [Reprinted from the 
Journal of Psychological Medicine. | 


This monograph, upon second sight, consists largely of 
a collection of striking illustrations of the subject which 
are divided into classes; 1,“ when the spectre or sem 
blance of a deceased person, or of one about to die, 
appears to a friend or acquaintance at the moment or 
time of death, not to prefigure, but to announce the 
death ;” 2, “when it appears to a living or indifferent 
individual in order to predict the death of a third 
party ;” 3,“ where the spectre appears to a living per- 
son to predict death, misfortune or impending events 
involving the individual or his connections, and lastly, 
where it intimates to strangers death, or evil by foul 
means,” 

The main theories, by which these apparitions are 
accounted for by others, are, a disturbance of the visual 
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organ, by whieh distorted pictures are conveyed to the 
consciousness, again a pathological condition of the 
nervous system, as in trance, or the somnamubulic 
state, between which a certain, though not an inti 
mate relation is said to exist, and an exaltation, or abo- 
lition of sensibility. Upon the mental side there 
are other causes attributed, a deception or delusion, a 
vision resulting from the religious creed or credulity of 
the seer, and lastly that “second sight is the creation, 
the innate outcome of a certain feeling or faculty im- 
planted, though in different degrees, in all men, resem- 
bling the elevation or discoveries of the imagination, 
viving the belief in the supernatural, giving the percep- 
tions of certain objects, conditions and relations among 
the surroundings of human beings, not cognizable to 

In explanation Dr. Browne refers to the sense of the 
marvelous and the supernatural, admitted by theolog- 
ians and psychologists, which transcends the ordinary 
operations of mind, when the range of vision is in- 
ereased ; when exaltation of memory takes place during 
sleep; when sensibility, even pain are abolished or 
suspended by the will, or during fear or ecstacy; and 
when there is a transference of the ego to a second per- 
son Whose passions and fate have been temporarily 
as and represented. | 


Profesor Tyndall and his Opponents, By J. M. Wixsx, M. D., 
ML. C. P., &e. [Reprinted from the Journal of Psycho- 
Medicine.} 


This is a eritique upon an article by Prof. Tyndall, 
published in the Fortnightly Review, tor November, 


Dr. Winn has written forcibly and well upon the 
subject of Materialism, and has shown his ability to 
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measure swords with its advocates. In the monograph 
he seems to have found every assailable point in the 
article by Prof. Tyndall, and to have carried out the 
arguments to their logical conclusion. He points out 
the inconsistencies, and exposes the subterfuges of his 
opponent, and shows that by the use of specious plead. 
ing, metaphysical cant and high sounding words, he 
attempts to conceal the Pantheistic tendencies of the 
views he enunciates and strives to sustain. He closes 
with the following: 


The concluding paragraph of the reply is so extraordinary that 
I can not refrain from quoting it at length: “The werld wil 
have religion of some kind, even though it should fly for it to th 
intellectual whoredom of Spiritualism, What is really wanted is 
the lifting power of an ideal element in human life. But the fre: 
play of this power must be preceded by its release from the for» 
swaddling bands of the past, and from the practical materialism 
of the present. It is now in danger of being strangled by the om 
or stupefied by the other, I look, however, forwar] to a time 
when the strength, insight, and elevation, which now visit us in 
mere hints and glimpses during moments of clearness and vigor, 
shall be the stable and permanent possession of purer and mightier 
minds than ours—purer and mightier partly because of their 
deeper knowledge of matter and their more faithful conformity to 
its laws.” What does he mean by the lifting power of an idea! 
element, which is ultimately to supersede the old-fashioned notions 
derived from the Bible’ He has just before stated that matte: 
will account for all the mysterics that surround us, It is, after 
all, Pantheism that the Professor is driving at? Why does he not 
state, in plain language, what he does believe, beyond the potency 
of matter? What does he mean by his refined expression, “ inte! 
leetual whoredom of spiritualism?” Have his opponents ever 
used any language half so bad as this? Is materialism less mere 
tricious than spiritualism? He looks forward to a sort of millen 
niam, when the ideal element shall regenerate the world through 
the more perfect knowledge of the laws of matter. In the meat 
while, those who think that literature and art are as ennobling %* 
physical science, those who have neither time nor inclination for 
scientific pursuits, and the multitudes of the poor and heavy-laden, 
who have hitherto derived comfort from their religious belief, 
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must be looked upon as poor, ignorant, credulous creatures, the mere 
vietims of a delusion. Happy indeed is it that, even by the Pro- 
fessors’s confession, the world will have religion! 


Nrenth Annual Report of the State Roard of Thealth of Massa- 


i A the, 1 875. 


The report forms a volume of five hundred and_ fifty 
saves. It contains special reports to the Legislature, 
upon the following subjects. The pollution of rivers 
by drainage and sewerage, water supply, drainage, 
lisposal of sewage, &e. The first of these subjects 
las heen quite fully treated by Janes P. Kirkwood, C. 
k., of Brooklyn, who has prepared maps of certain 
of the river basins and water sheds of the State. 
These are valuable, and it is thought will leng be used 
for reference, 

Dr. FP. Winsor, of Winchester, has examined the ques- 
tion of river pollution in its sanitary bearings, with the 
view of ascertaining the actual amount of evil now exist. 
ing in the State, arising from the present mode of dispos- 
ing of our filth. The questien of the disposal of sewage 
has received attention from Dr. C. F. Folsom, the Seere- 
tury of the Board. In the examination of the subject, 
he visited many of the cities of England, France, Ger- 
many and Tolland/and gives in detail the plan adopted 
iicach of the places subject to visitation, The conelu- 
sions reached by the Board are, “that where filth is 
wath there it should be disposed of,” “that there should 
he an absolute prohibition in all cases against casting 
“wave or filth of any kind into any stream or pond 
isl as a souree of water supply,” “that no city or 
‘own should be allowed to discharge sewage into any 
water course or pond without first purifying it accord. 
‘ug to the best process at present known, and which 
eusists of irrigation.” “In order to carry out proper 
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1% systems of water supply, sewage and drainage, each 
; river basin should be considered as a whole and by 
f itself.” “ When it is possible to do so, the cheapest, 
[ and on the whole, a satisfactory way of disposing of 
sewage, is to discharge it where it will be carried off 
without returning, and he diluted in a large volume of 
water.” 
Each of the reports is a monograph upon the special 
subject of which it treats, and together they embody an 
accumulation of facts which will render them of value 
Bp to the sanitarian. Great credit is due to the State, to 
{ the Board, and to the individual writers for the prepa: 

ration and presentation of matters of such vital import. 
| ance to public hygiene. “Sanitary Hints” by Dr. 
Henry I. Bowditch, and * Defects in Home Drainage 
and their Remedies,” by Edward 8. Philbrick, C. E, 
are practical papers which should be read, understood 
und practiced by the people generally, and particularly 
by all who build, own or rent tenements, There is the 
ordinary summary of the health of towns and _ cities, 
and an article on the “ Registration of Diseases.” The 
volume has numerous maps and illustrations, explana- 
tory of the text. [f the Board did nothing more than 
put forth this report, it alone would furnish sufi 


‘ 


cient reason for its existence, 

4 Report of the Joint Committee on Lunatic Asylims, in regard t 
1 the Management of the Trenton Asylum. 

i Phis is the unanimous report of the joint committee 
of the New Jersey Legislature toJwhom was referred 
f the concurrent resolution, “to investigate the general 
4 management of the Trenton Asylum, and other prop- 


erty belonging thereto, the medical treatment the pa- 
tients therein received, &ec.” The result is expressed itl 
the following language. 
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Your committee feel, after careful examination and close obser- 
vation, that the affairs of the Asylum appear to be well managed 
in every respect, and express their strong confidence in the Board 
of Managers, the late Suvecrintendent and other officers connected 
with the Institution, and trust the high character of the Trenton 
Asylum as a home for the insane, will continue to receive that 
commendation which it so justly deserves. 


To this report of the committee is added one from 
the Board of Managers of the Asylum in which the re- 
tirement of Dr. Buttolph is thus alluded to. 


ln closing our official relations with Dr. Suttolph, consequent 
upon his acceptance of the appointment as Superintendent of the 
Asylum at Morristown, we shall part with him with the deepest 
ret, fcling our great responsibility in the choice of his sue- 
essor, and being reconciled to his departure only by the profound 
conviction, that upon a new and wider sphere of usefulness, his 
varied talents and ripe experience will be more beneficial to the 
Stute and the public in the organization of the new Asylum, than 
in the management of one he has so nearly brought to perfection, 


We are very glad to present such generous praise of 
one in the specialty who has unselfishly spent his life 
iu the care of the insane, and who has been so unjustly 
attacked in certain quarters, His vindication is com- 
plete. 


An on Insanity. By Dr. Evcenr Grissom, Superintend- 
cntof the Insane Asylum, Raleigh, North Carolina, 


We have been mueh interested and instrueted in 
realing this address of Dr. Grissom, which, though 
prepared for a popular audience, is worthy of presenta- 
tim to the profession in some permanent form. The 
text of the address is, “ Mens Sana in Corpore Sano.” 
The position is fully sustained, that insanity is a dis- 
ease of the bodily organism, and not of the mind itself: 
that hereditary tendencies and influences constitute the 
prelisposing element of the disease: that too often it 
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is the penalty of vicious lives and indulgences, or of in 
herited constitutional infirmities, has presented 
the largest and most complete list of cases of insanity 
in the lives of men, illustrious by reason of their 
position and inte!lectual attainments, of which we 
have knowledge. This extends from the days of 
Socrates to our own times. The most remarkable ey. 
wmples of insanity, from their number and the charac 
ter of the sufferers, is found in the line of British 
Poets. This would seem to give color to the trite 
saving, “Great wit is to madness near allied.” Other 
numerous instances are found among the princes and 
rulers whose lives and acts constitute a notable chapter 
in the world’s history, The essay, in its detail of 
cases, is a sad) commentary upon human frailty, and 
shows how largely the world is indebted for what is 
really valuable and permanent in its literature, and for 
those military achievements which have shed the great- 
est luster upon its history, to the sufferers from cerebral 
disease. We can only conjecture what might have 
heen their success had they enjoved the advantage of a 
sound mind in a sound body. 


The Discovery of Modern Anesthesia, X eritique by Dr. H. P. 
STEARNS, Superintendent of the Retreat, Hartford, Conn, [Re 
printed from the Medical Record. | 


This article is a well sustained criticism upon a 
paper by Prof. Henry J. Bigelow, of Harvard Univers 
ity, in support of the claim of Dr. Morton to the Dis 
covery of Modern Anesthesia, 

The contest between Drs. Morton and Wells, and 
the friends of each, as to the priority of discovery of 
anesthesia has been a long and hotly contested one. 
Dr, Stearns in this pamphlet upholds the prior claim of 
Dr. Wells, He has special facilities for the work, and 
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ysserts that every essential statement made has been 
substantiated by the sworn testimony of disinterested 
persons. He writes with the force and earnestness of 
one who firmly believes in the truthfulness of his posi- 
‘ion, akwho would carry convietion to the minds of 


others. 


The couse of Rotation in Lateral Curvature of the Spine. By A. 
Jepsox, A. M., M. D., Leeturer on Orthopedic Surgery to the 
Woman's Medical College of the New York Infirmary, &e., &e. 
‘Lteprinted from the Transactions of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. | 


The distinguishing feature of the explanation of the 
wuse of rotation of the spine in lateral curvature, and 
which, the author says, Itas hitherto been entirely over- 
looked, is the recognition of the expansibility of the 
anterior, and compressibility of the posterior portion of 
the spinal column. The truth of this proposition was 
fully acknowledged by Dr, Sayre, in his clinical lecture 
hetore the State Medical Society, at its recent session in 
June last. Tle fully accepted the theory and gave Dr, 
Judson credit for first presenting a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the phenomena peculiar to this form of disease, 


of Csophagus. By Lovis Ersnerc, M. D., &e. 
/Extracted trom the Transactions of the American Medical 
Association. | 


Thia desertbes an Important means of diagnosis, by 
wis Ultation, in diseases of the cesophagus. It was first 
troduced by Dr W. Hamburger, of Bohemia, and 
luis poved of great value. Modifications of the sounds 
way be produced—by stricture; retention of a bolus 
in the pouch of the diverticulum; impacted foreign 
holy: organie dilatation, paralysis, and rupture. The 
pre ise seat of any of these conditions can readily be 
determined hy the practiced observer, 
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Fourth Annual Report of the State Charities Aid Association, to 
the State Board of Charities of the State of New York: Mareh 
1, 1876. 


This report is transmitted by Lousia Lee Sehuy. 
ler, the President of the Association, and consists largely 
of reports of sub-committees upon various subjects as. 
signed them. The association is doing a good work 
in supplementing the labors of the State Board of 
Charities. 


Report on the Ventilation of the Hall of Representatives and of 
the South Wing of the Capitol of the United States, To Prot, 
Jos. Henry, Col. T. Lincoln Corey, Dr. J. 5. Billings, Edward 
Clark, Esq., F. Schaumann, Esq., Commission of Inquiry, ete. 
By Ronert Brioas, C. Philadelphia, 


Kineulty Valedictory of the Medical Department of the Univers 
ity of Nashville, and Vanderbilt University. Delivered before 
the Graduates by T. A. Atchinson, M. D., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, 


A Report on Dermatelogy. Read betore the Kentucky State 
Medical Society, by Luxsrorp P. Yanvgus, Jr, M. D., 
| Reprinted from the American Practitioner, May, 1876.| 


Sulla cost detta pazzia morale, Lettera al Chiar, Prof, 
varore Cacoparpo pEL Dorrore C. Medice-Direttor 
del Manicomio provinciale di Ferrara, Milano, 1876, 


Opium Habit and Opinn Mania Cures, Sraxvorp FE, 
A. M., M.D. [From the New Orleans Medical and Surgical 
Journal, May, 1876. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Franklin Reformatory Home for 
Tnebriates, Philadelphia : 1875. Rowrrr P. Harris, M. D. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A Treatise on the Diseases of the Nervous System. By Wit1aM 
\. HLangoxp, M: D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and 
Nervous System in the Medical Department of the University 
of New York, ete., ete. Sixth Edition, re-written, enlarged and 
improved. New York: Arrteron & Co., 1876. 


The fact that this volume has passed through five 
editions might be supposed to be positive proof of 
val value, and sufficient even to insure its position as a 
standard work; but there has been a combination of 
fortuitous cireumstances which have aided largely in 
in its sale. Among these may be mentioned the 
paucity of American books on nervous diseases, and 
the greatly inereased interest which this subject has 
attracted, 

There are several features noticeable in this last 
edition. The style in which it is written would 
render it attraetive to a certain class of minds, It 
is largely composed of a reputed personal experi- 
enee, Which, to say the least, seems incredible. For in- 
sauce six hundred and twenty-two cases of cerebral 
cougestion are classified, and other diseases in numbers 
as large, proportionate to the frequency of their occur- 
renee. ‘There is a certainty of diagnosis and treatment 
of the various forms of cerebral disease which fasein- 
ates the inexperienced and conveys the impression that 
iedicine has attained the position of an exact science, 
in Which the cause and effect are as easily traced within 
the body as in the chemical laboratory. 

lu the chapter on insanity, the same materialistic 
view is retained as in former editions, that “the brain 
is the chief organ from which the force called the mind 
isevolved.” This definition is so framed as to include 
the view entertained by the author of the existence of 
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mind in the spinal cord, and wherever nerve force is 
generated, No doubt, however misleading, this will be 
aceepted by some readers as a correct theory of the 
origin of mind, but there are others to whom such a 
doctrine can only be repulsive. The classification of 
the disease is in accordance with the divisions of the 
mind, and hence we have perceptional, intellectual, 
emotional insanity, &c. This classification has not even 
the merit of novelty, being merely a revamping of 
Arnold, and is utterly impracticable in clinical practice. 
In the diagnosis of cerebral disease, Dr. Hammond 
differs from the best and nearly all other author. 
ties in giving prominence to investigations with the 
ophthalmoscope. In their hands they have proved to 
he of comparatively little value. The examinations of 
Prof. Henry D. Noyes, of a large number of cases in 
the Asylum, at Utica, and the observations of other 
competent ophthalmologists, entirely refute the positive 
assertions of the author, 

The theories regarding anemia and hyperemia are put 
forth with the assurance of their being well estab- 
lished facts, and in too many other instances, dog: 
matism takes the place of demonstration. —Distinct- 
ions impossible in our view, and certainly not war. 
ranted by the present state of medical science are 
drawa between anemia of the posterior and of the 
antero-lateral columns of the spinal cord, and so-called 
cases are cited in illustration. The application of the 
term “spinal irritation” to the former state will not 
receive the sanction of observers or writers of experi 
ence, 

The changes in this edition are numerous, and 
much of it has been re-written. The illustrations 
are many of them unique, peculiar, and sensational, 
and far from being models of good taste. The book 
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has some good qualities, and contains an accumu- 
lation of observations upon nervous diseases, which will 
prove of interest and benefit to the reader, who may not 
he mislead by its assertiveness, its many exaggerations 
and misstatement of principles, as well as fanciful views. 
The extraordinary claim to originality which Dr, Ham- 
mond makes, is, in a work of this character, simply 
amusing, but will hardly deceive any one who is even 
moderately well read in medical literature, and indeed 
may give rise to the suggestion that a little less origi- 
uality in opinion, and more deference to the views of 
the leading minds in the profession, might have in- 
creased its value. The publishers, Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co, have put the work out in their usual admirable 
style, which adds much to the attractiveness of any 
hook, 


wet Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of Public 
(hurities of the State of Pennsylvania: 1876. 


(pon the subject of the care of the insane the Board 
isoutspoken, and their recommendation clear and _posi- 
tive that the State should take care of all of its insane 
uot provided for in private hospitals. “ One policy, one 
system, one definite mode of care and treatment should 
at length prevail.” * * * That this policy will be 
carried out does not longer admit of doubt it is as- 
verted, the want of accommodations being now the only 
hinderance, There are now in the State Asylums 
1,107 patients, and this number will be increased to 
“900, on the completion of the asylums in process of 
oustruction; an addition to the accommodations of 
1.185. Upon the basis of previous years, 972 will be- 
role insane, and 816 will be recovered, improved, or 
wil dic, leaving an excess of 156 to he provided for. 
Upon this reasoning it is computed that the accommo- 
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dations to be provided will more than meet the require- 
ments for the number and class usually committed to 
Asylum. The question then to be decided is what 
arrangements shall be made for the accommodation of 
those in the county houses. The recommendation of 
the Board of last year is again reiterated, “It consists 
in the establishment, on the grounds of each of the 
State hospitals for the insane, of detached buildings, near 
enough to the main institution for convenience, for the 
accommodation of, say, two hundyved of each sex, of the 
chronic, and for the most part, quiet patients, whose 
number is always largely in excess in all our hospitals.” 
This proposition has been made before, but so far as we 
know has not been acted upon except at the Willard 
Asylum. 

At Oshkosh, Wisconsin, it is proposed to increase the 
size of the Hospital by erecting additional wings, not 
detached, in all respects similar to the main structures. 
It could hardly be expected that there would be a pre: 
fect uniformity of plan in the treatment of the chronic 
class in the various States. These will vary with the 
diverse circumstances of each community. The present 
agitation of the subject can but result in improving the 
condition of the insane now so poorly cared for in 
county houses and jails, 

The report contains a large amount of statistical mat- 
ter, Which, however interesting it may be, we can not 
analyze at present. The retirement of Mr. Harrison 
from the Board is made the occasion of remarks indica- 
tive of the esteem in which he was held by his fellow 
members of the Board, 
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Ntatistics, Medical and Anthropological of the Provost Marshal 
Gencral’s Bureau, derived from records of the examination for 
Militery Service in the Armies of the United States during the 
lute War of the Rebellion of over a Million Recuits, drafted 
men, sdbstituies and enrolled men, compiled under direction of 
the Secretary of War. By J, H. Baxter, A. M., M. D., Colonel 
aul Chief Medieal Purveyor, United States Army. In two 
Volumes, Washington, 1875. 


This report comprises two royal octavo volumes, of 
nearly 600 pages each. They contain statistical tables, 
with explanatory notes, relating to all the factors con- 
cerned in anthropometry. They also embrace a record 
of all the forms of disease and causes of disability 
which were found in the eases examined for the military 
service. The entire number of men actually furnished 
during the war, in compliance with the calls of the 
President, was 2,690,401, Of this number, 1,331,931, 
men were furnished under the operations ot the Pro- 
vost Marshal General’s Bureau. This is the basis on 
Which the report is made, It is illustrated with charts, 
showing by the shades of a given color, the percentage 
of different forms of disease in various localities, The 
tables giving these pereentages are arranged according 
to residence, occupation, nativity, &e. The tabula- 
tion, regarding insanity, shows that the average per- 
centage per thousand was somewhat less than one; 
that there was a greater prevalence of the disease 
amore the married than the single, among the light 
tlan the dark complexioned, among those of forty 
or inove years, than those of a younger age, <As re- 
wands nativity, those from Hungary far exceeded 
those from any other nation, being more than eleven 
percent. France stands next, then Norway, Holland, 
Sweden, United States, Germany, Ireland, Scotland and 
England, This same plan is pursued regarding all the 
Various forms of disease which were considered as sufti- 
cient to exempt from military service. 
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We can not attempt to review it, suffice it to say that 
it constitutes a summary of knowledge, unsurpassed in 
fullness, and in the numbers investigated, regarding, 
human measurements and diseases, and will long con. 
stitute an authority and remain as an enduring monn. 
ment to the untiring energy and skill of its compiler, 


Lectures on Orthopedic, Surgery and Diseases of the Joints. Lhe. 
livered at Bellerne Hospital Medical College, and 1875, 
Lewis A. Sayre, Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, Fractures 
and Dislocations, and Clinical Surgery in Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, ete., ete., ete. New York: D. Avereron & 


I875. 


This work was written only upon the urgent request ot 
many gentlemen that the author would give his views 
upon Orthopedic Surgery to the profession. These ave 
somewhat at variance with the standard authorities, 
and hence the hesitation to present them for general 
criticism till he had confirmed, by the critical test of 
actual experiment, the observations previously made, 
and proved the soundness of the positions assumed, 
This time, when so many have been either relieved or 
greatly benefited by the treatment of Dr. Sayre, is an 
opportune one for the presentation of the volume betore 
us. The opening lecture of the course very properly 
contains a condensed history of the specialty from 
the days of its founder, Prof. Andry, of Paris, in 
1741, down to its skillful and successful student, 
our author, The work gives in detail, by illus- 
tration, and in the text, the operations for all the 
various deformities to which the body is subjects. 
The explanations are clearly drawn and foreibly pre: 
sented so that a surgeon of moderate skill and ex- 
perience would have little difficulty in repeating them 
and in reproducing the necessary apparatus. The im- 
portance of the work can hardly be overrated, and the 
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manner in Which it is presented to the profession is cer- 
tainly admirable. The good style of the writer has 
hoon embellished with excellent cuts, while the work of 
the printer and binder leave nothing to be desired, 


Pevtical Treatise on Materia Medica and Therapeutics. By 
Ronrers Barruorow, A. M., M. D., Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine, and formerly 
Professor of Materia Medica in the Medical College of Ohio, ete., 

D. Arrpreron & Co., 549 and 551 Broadway, New York, 


OH the capability of the author to present a scientific 
and valuable work upon the subject of Materia Medica, 
no doubt can be entertained. Te has long been a 
teacher of this branch of medicine, and has made the 
action of some of the more impoctant remedies a special 
study. Tle has received prizes for his essays upon 
(Quinta, Atropia and the Bromides, and more recently 
las viven the profession an interesting and valuable 
article ina Jeeture upon the “ principle of the Physio- 
logical Antagonism as applied to the treatment of the 
febrile state.” See No. 1, volume 2, American Clinical 
Lectures, edited by Dr. C. E. Seguin. 

The classification adopted has the advantage of sim- 
plicity and of practical utility, It is as follows: 


Pare I. The routes by which medicines are intro- 


} 
duce! into the Organism, 


Prev IL The actions and uses of remedial agents. 

Those used to promote constructive metamorphosis ; 
those used to modify the functions of the nervous sys- 
tu: those used to cause some evacuation from the body, 

Pave I. Topical remedies. 

The therapeutical application of remedies has, as far 
pvacticable, been based on their physiological action, 
but empirical faets when fully established have also 
heen presented, 
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There are several noticeable features in the work 
which render it valuable, and ought to make it popular 
with the profession. The list of subjects is large, and 
while the important facts in the physiological action 
and therapeutic uses are fully stated, the articles are so 
short as to be easily referred to. This has been at. 
tained by condensing the facts from the author’s per. 
sonal experience, and from the various articles and 
monographs quoted, whose titles and names of authors 
are given at the end of each subject. All the newer, 
and the recent application of the older remedies are 
given in the text. The style is concise and free from 
that verbosity and fullness which have proved an ob- 
stacle to the use of otherwise valuable works upon 
the subject. There is none of the speculative theoriz- 
ing Which has often retarded medical progess. The 
work is an attractive one in appearance and style, for 
which we are indebted to the publishers, whose ood 
taste is a matter of general comment, 


RELIGIOUS INSANITY, 


A gentleman addresses a categorical inquiry to the Editor 
of this Journat for “his opinion regarding the fear of endless 
punishment as a cause of Religious Insanity,” but he accom 
panies it with arguments at considerable length, for a par 
ticular theological doctrine, involving a nice interpretation of the 
Bible, in some sense, different from the apparent meaning of its 
language as ordinarily received and understood by the “ orthodox” 
churches. It is to be supposed, however, that the o/ject of these 
arguments and interpretations is to remove or to counteract what 
appears to have been regarded as “a cause of Religious Insanity” 
to wit, “the fear of endless punishment.” 

It is obvious that the Editor of this Journat, either in his offi- 
cial or his individual capacity has nothing to do with any contro 
versies in regard to the doctrines of theology or religion, Insan- 
ity is a disease of the physical organism, principally of the brain 
and nervous system, though disease of the physical organism may 
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be brought on by a thousand “ causes,” whether of the kind we 
logically distinguish as “efficient ” causes, or “ occasional ” causes, 
and these too both moral and physic: al. He is not able to recog- 
nize any reality in the term, “ Religious Insanity.” A man may 
take coldvat a prayer meeting, but the consumption that follows it 
snot to be taken as a “ Religious Consumption ” or as deriving 
ts eharacter from the theological tenets of the pastor or of the 
sexton whose duty it is to see to the fire, 

In almost any case of insanity there ix a combination, both of 
causes in proper sense of the w ord, and of oceasions, There are 
« predisposing causes” in the condition or character of the organ- 
ism, rendering it liable, by exposure, to the “ vecasioning causes ~ 
of any given eireumstances, to be overtaken by the “ efficient 
eaus <" that immediately develop the positive disease, To many 
‘emperaments, extreme religious excitement would be mischievous 
or disastrous, but no more # than any other extreme excitement 
would be in its place. Any subject, whatever, that is allowed to 
cize exclusive hold of the mind and wholly absorb the attention, 
especially on the side of the emotions to the neglect of the food, 
rest and sleep, which nature requires, will produce the same disease 
of insanity, without obliging us to name it after the subject which 
was only its oceasioning cause, 

Fanaticism or enthusiasm, (words ones nearly synonymous 
tymologically) is such a possession of the mind and imagination 
by some subject as gives it an unnatural and monstrous signifi- 
canes, Of course, this is an occasional cause that lies on the very 
border lines of insanity, But there is no necessary connection or 
character in the things which may become the subjects of fanati- 
cism. It has shown itself in even mechanical trades and industrial 
enterprises, as well as in polities and religion. There is in many 
winds what may be called a mania or fanaticism of énvention, and 
the history of the “South Sea Bubble,” the “ Tulip mania,” the 
“Western land fever,” the “ Petroleum fever,” the “ Wall Street 
panies,” the “ California mining speculations,” the fruits of which 
may still be seen in the overcrowded asylums of that State, illus- 
trates the fhet that fanaticisms are not confined to religious sub- 
jects alone. Soe too the passion of love may reach a height that 
overwhelms a man’s better judgment, and under the neglect of 
physical laws brinig on the morbid conditions that produce in- 
“unity. So too with any other of the passions or emotions of the 
luman heart, grief, fear, joy, remorse, hope, despair, when over- 
Wrought and uneontrolled, is illustrated in many of the Shaks- 
pearean types of even every day humanity. 
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The reason why fanaticisms may have been more conspicuous in 
the department of Religion, is perhaps that the interest in that 
range of subjects, is more universal among both sexes, as being 
more generally applicable and of more concernment to mankind as 
individuals, No doubt, too, a subject that deals with the unseen 
universe, gives more scope to the imagination, that faculty, which 
a profound writer, with reference to its intended use in us, calls 
the “reason of faith,” and so where there is no settled traditional 
system of doctrine and duty, to be habitually guided by, it is very 
possible for people to let their imaginations run riot and to be 
driven about and tossed with every wind and vagary of fanaticism 
to the extent of fairly unseating the reason, fulfilling a curse, if we 
mistake not, indicated by the Bible itself, when untractable minds 
are said to be “ given up to their own imaginations.” This seems 
to us perfectly obvious, even on the Christian claim, that a Revela- 
tion has been made to the world as to all necessary truth—neces- 
sary for practical duties—that there will still be a vast realm of 
high mystery, unanswered problems for human curiosity to seek to 
pry into, and human imagination to run wild in, Of such sort 
appear to us many of those questions that have been raised in re- 
gard to the “unpardonable sin,” “ predestinating decrees,” and the 
exact nature and duration of the “ Gehenna”™ of the Bible, all of 
which, whatever they may be, are certainly not referred to other- 
wise than by way of allusion, or at least only in such terms as 
seem intended to withhold any mere gratification of curiosity, as 
if such knowledge were unsuited or even injurious to our present 
condition, or as if any mere human phraseology in regard to things 
altogether ultramundane, would anyhow leave us still without 
comprehension of the realities, prior to the aetual experience of 
the future state, And this reasoning applies to the description: 
of Heaven as well as Hell. 

The Bible declares that the “ seeret things belong to God” and 
where is the human language that could be read, a medium eon- 
veying to the human mind a scientific knowledge of things alto- 
wether beyond the range of human experience ? By demonstra- 
tion, such things can only be objects of faith, which appears to be 
the mental quality most insisted upon by the Bible, as most meri- 
torious and best suited to man’s present state. A Christian life is 
described as a “ walking by faith and not by sight,” whether it be 
the sight of the eye, or the sight of the intellect, which, as Her- 


bert Spencer says, is only an eye. of the mind, altogether dist\«- 


guishable from the will and the heart, or personality of a man, ‘a 
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fact it might be a tenable thesis, that the intellectual ability to 
detect the whole scheme of Divine Providential operation, if there 
be such, would go far to upset the Divine Moral Economy under 
the present constitution of things. Scholastic philosophy has in- 
dulged in many subtle speculations, and propounded many shrewd 
and probable guesses as to these “secret things,” some of which 
may have been appropriated to found religious schools and sects 
upon, but the oldest historical Protestant body of the English 
speaking race in its “ Thirty-nine Articles of Religion,” set forth 
as long ago as 1562, though bearing many traces of scholasticism 
in regard to abstruse questions of theology, laid it down as a com- 
mon sense rule, that “we must receive God’s promises in such wise 
as they be generally set forth to us in Holy Seripture, and, in our 
doings, that will of God is to be followed, which we have expressly 
declared unto us in the word of God.” 

It is then but evidence of a morbid tendency, itself, to find per- 
sons pushing beyond definite and traditional dogma into questions 
uot solvable by our present means of knowledge, especially when 
such abstract speculations are directly connected with subjects 
that stir most powerfully the imagination and emotional feelings. 
so the objections made to certain religious truths lie rather against 
the ode in which they are treated or presented to the peculiar 
mind. Our correspondent’s arraignment of certain religious doc- 
trines as directly productive of “ Religious Insanity,” goes rather 
to show that religion should not be identified with mere vague 
feelings and emotionalism, with “frames” and raptures, but with 
a reasonable faith and sober views of practical duty, that true re- 
ligious life consists more in teiag and doing than in thinking and 
feeling. 

In this light, the questions, whether the Gehenna of Revelation 
is an arbitrary penalty, like those of human laws, or a natural inev- 
itable «feet, according to the constitution of things, or whether 
it implies only an enduring process of destruction for the “ wastage ” 
of the universe, instead of an immortality of individual suffering, 
‘it has been treated from all these points of view,) are questions, 
the decision of which could make no practical difference in matters 
of duty or in the actual weight of the awful sanctions thus im- 
pressed upon the distinction between good and evil, right and 
wroo. It must be an abnormal state of mind that could base any 
pract. al modification of thought, feeling or action upon an esti- 
mate of the difference between an “age” or “ages of ages” in a 
freheout, And as to the question of the “ fear of endless punish- 
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ment being a cause of insanity,” to ordinary apprehension, it must 
make little or no difference, were the word “endless” altogether 
leit out. It is the sudden irreparable nature of temporal losses 
and calamities that often produces despair, and unseats reason, 
though we apply no such werd as “eternal” to them, The same 
effect may be produced upon a person, who, after a prosperous 
eareer of crime, is suddenly confronted with the certainty of the 
loss of his personal liberty for even ten or twenty years. 

It ought to be enough to say that the dread of absolute perdition 
should not produce despair or insanity, so long as the warning is 
coupled with the announcement of an easy way of avoidance or 
escape, Which is claimed to be the very token of Divine merey and 
goodness, which would have little scope, unless there were some 
substantial evil, the deliverance from which constitutes “ salvation.” 

It is not going out of our sphere as a Scientific Journal to state, 
in accordance with the principles with which we set out in this 


article, that in the presentation of such subjects, to large masses of 


people, reason and sobriety should not be lost sight of, that the 
reality or value of religious “ experience” should not be made to 
depend upon the degree of individual excitement, and that the 
motives of fear and terror should not be kept in the foreground as 
the chief and worthiest incentives to true moral action, though the 
reality of the consequences of evil, is by no means to be ignored, 
To warn a person of the dangers of a precipice, does not fascinate 
a healthy mind with a desire to throw himself over, and as for dis 
ordered ones, they must be looked after. We suppose that we 
need hardly remind the clergy that they are required to * prophesy 
according to the proportion of the faith,” and as in any given mal- 
titude of people, there must always be some of more powerful 
imaginations and more delicate nervous organization than others, 
and some with constitutional predisposition to nervous disease, if 
would be well for them to carry out the precept to be “ wise as 
serpents and harmless as doves,” for it will hardly be disputed, we 
imagine, that in the ranks of the clerical profession itself there may 
now and then be minds of somewhat peculiar and even irregular 
psychological action. Every great religious movement, indeed, 
from John Knox, and John Wesley, to Moody and Sankey, has 
been accompanied with its percentage of insanity, but that only 
shows that there is in every community, at any given period, a 
cortain amount of constitutional or incidental morbidity ready 
to be developed into insanity by any suitable oecasion, and relig- 
ious excitement only stands prominent among the number of moral 
influences. 
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urse, the whole subject of causation becomes somewhat 
re when we undertake to bring into the account the relation 
| principles, conduet or conditions to the physical disease, 

a subject for religious or moral teachers and guides, but it 
sical lesion that comes within the scope of medical sci- 


lt ison this principle that the tabulation of causation in 


rts of this Institution, since 1866, is based. On this whole 

‘ we would refer our correspondent to the “Thirty-Second 

Report of the Managers of the State Lunatic Asylum, 

_for the year 1874,” in which tables of causation are given 

for the whole period since its establishment, as well as a suflicient 

\plonation of the principle on which such tabulation is now made, 

We might add, from a literary point of view alone, that it would 

io asingularly new test of the correctness of religious doctrines, 

to vo inte the question of their physical consequences, but it is a 

juestion quite outside the jurisdiction of this Journa or of the 
sper ialty itself, 


srreap or Corea FROM of those curious 
lustrations of the extension of disease by the influence of example 
not nneommon in the history of neuroses, has lately come under our 
in an educational institution inthis State. One of the boys, 
aged about twelve years, was aroused:from his sleep in the night 
by the eries of a lad in an adjoining bed, who suffered an attack of 
nightmare. The boy was excited and alarmed, and next day ex- 
hilited a well developed attack of chorea in his right arm and hand, 
the muscles of which were in constant agitation, Within a few days 
four other boys in the school were attacked with the same disease, 
which affected different parts in the different cases. It is probable 
hat other eases will arise unless the subjects of the disease be 
-pecdily removed from the school, We may remark in passing 
that chorea appears to be a frequent affection among children in 
Calitornia. Cases have come under our observation from time to 
ime tor many years, They are generally curable by tonies and 
regimen, Citrate of iron and strychnia has given us 
satisfaction than any other medicine.— Pucifie Medical and 

! Journal, 
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SUMMARY. 


Dr. J. T. Steeves has been appointed Superintendent 
of the Provincial Lunatic Asylum, at St. Johns, New 
Brunswick, vice Dr. John Waddell, resigned. . 


—Dr. E. T. Wilkins, of Marysville, Cal. late Com- 
missioner in Lunacy for that State, has been appointed 
Superintendent of the New Asylum, at Napa, Cal. 
Dr. L. P. Dozier of Napa, is his assistant. 


—Dr. L. R. Landfear has been appointed Superintend- 
ent of the Western Hospital for the Insane, at Dayton, 
Ohio, vice Dr. John H. Clark. 


—Dr. E. E. Smith, Fourth Assistant of the New 
York State Asylum, at Utica, has accepted the position 
of First Assistant in the New Jersey State Asylum, at 
Morristown, N. J. This Institution will receive pa- 
tients, by the 15th of August. 


—Dr. Richard 8. Steuart, one of the oldest men in the 
specialty, died recently in Baltimore, at the advanced 
age of seventy-nine years. He was connected with the 
Maryland Hospital for the Insane, for forty-five years, 
and severed his connection with that Institution but a 
few years since. 


or Dr. Grorce Coox.—-We have never be- 
fore been called upon to record so sad and terrible a 
death, occurring in any American Institution, as that of 
Dr. Cook the Superintendent of Brigham Hall, at Can- 
andaigua, N. Y. He was killed on the 12th of June 
last by being stabbed in the neck, by one of the patients 
under his care. The wound inflicted was of a severe 
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and dangerous character, the knife entering the neck 
and severing both the internal and external carotid 
arteries. From the hemorrhage unconsciousness soon 
supervened, and the Doctor never rallied, though life 
was not extinet for some four or five hours. 

The statement of the patient was that he had medi- 
tated the homicide for a month or more, and that he 
had made the necessary preparations. The instrument 
used was a pocket knife with a long sharp pointed 
blade, which he had earried on his person for some 
months. Ue had been insane for some years and enter- 
tained delusions of suspicion and poisoning on the part 
of his friends. After going to the Asylum these were 
readily transferred to the Doctor, whom he asserted was 
employed to destroy his life by a system of drugging, 
both in food and medicines. Certain symptoms of his 
disease, as pain in the head and stomach were by him 
referred to the effects of the drugs administered. An- 
other delusional element entered into the case. He 
asserted he was unjustly detained as a patient, and that 
having unsuceesstully sought for legal aid, this act 
would lead to judicial investigation which would result 
in his being pronounced sane, and that he would be 
fully justified in killing the Doctor. He was sent to 
the Asylum at Utiea. On the fourth day after his 
admission he made a murderous assault upon Dr. 
k. Ek. Smith, one of the Assistant Physicians. The 
manner of the attack, the weapon used, and the in- 
tention were the same as upon the former occasion; 
the result fortunately was very different. A punctured 
wound, the length of the blade, was inflicted upon the 
lett shoulder, which just eseaped the joint. The ham- 
vrtiage was free, though no large vessels were injured, 
au the wound healed readily without serious results. 
The patient made no resistance, but gave the knife to 
au attendant immediately after the assault. This he 
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asserted, he had carried sewed in the straps of his vest 
for fifteen months, with the idea of using it to commit 
suicide. In this way it had eseaped search upon his 
admission to the Asylum, Ie has been transferred to 
the Asylum for Insane Criminals at Auburn. 

Dr. Cook the unfortunate victim of this tragedy was 
fifty-five years of age at the time of his death, He was 
born in Cayuga County, and was graduated at the 
Geneva Medical College, in 1846,and on the 24th of 
June, 1848, was appointed Second Assistant Physician 
in the New York State Lunatic Asylum, at Utica, 
under Dr. Brigham. On the resignation of Dr. C. IL. 
Nichols, (now of the Government Hospital,) he was 
appointed First Assistant, April Ist, 1849. On the 
death of Dr, Brigham, September 8, 1549, he had charge 
of the Institution till the sth of December, when Dr. 
Benedict was appointed Superintendent, under whom 
he continued as First Assistant, till July 1, 1852, when 
he resigned, and soon after went to Europe to visit 
hospitals, and advance himself in knowledge of the 
specialty, After his return from Europe in 1853 he 
again entered the service of the Asylum at Utica, then 
under the Superintendence of Dr. John P. Gray, and 
subsequently resigned, and in 1855, opened the private 
Institution, Brigham Hall, at Canandaigua. In this en- 
terprise Dr. John B. Chapin, now Superintendent of the 
Willard Asylum, afterwards became associated with 
him, and still retains his interest, though since his re- 
moval to Ovid, Dr. Cook has had sole medical charge. 
The Institution under his care was a successful enter: 
prise. An Ontario County paper says of him: 

The growing popularity of the Institution up to this day, dem- 
onstrates how successful the great work of Dr. Cook’s lite has been. 
While giving his first thoughts and warmest sympathies and best 
efforts to the eure or relief of those committed to his medical care, 
he has filled faithfully and ably many positions of honor and trust 
to which the voice of the people invited him. He served success- 
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ively as a Member of the Board of Trustees of the village, Super- 
visor of the town, and Member of Assembly. He was also one of 

rivinators and first President of the First National Bank of 

wlaigua. An ardent Republican, he was at the same time a 

independent thought, with positive convictions and honest 
purposes—never so much of a partisan as to forget the higher duty 
of acitizen, and always prompt to sustain the right and rebuke 
the wrong wherever they were to be found. By his death the 
profession to whieh he belonged is bereft of one of its brightest 
ormunents, and this community of one of its most warmly beloved 
and useful members, The deceased leaves a wife and two children, 
ason and daughter, upon whom this sudden and terrible blow 
fills with crushing weight. The bereaved family, in their dire 
affliction, have the earnest, heartfelt sympathy of the whole com- 
munity. 


AssoclATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF INstrruTIoNs 
ror Iniors.—A convention of Superintendents of Insti- 
tutions for Idiots, was held on the Gth, 7th and sth of 
June, at the Pennsylvania Training School, The gen- 
t}tuen present represented institutions containing 1,300 


tuuates. The result of this conference was the forma- 
fon of an Association of Superintendents of Asylums 
for Idiots, to which, however, others not connected with 
‘stitutions were admitted to membership. The follow- 
ing officers were chosen, President, Dr. E. C. Seguin, 
of New York; Viee President, Dr. H. B. Wilbur, of 
Syracuse, New York; Secretary, Dr. Isaac N, Kerlin, 
of Media, Pennsylvania. The first regular meeting of 
the Association, will be held at the Asylum for Feeble 
Minded, at Columbus, Ohio, June 5, 1877. 


hoiaxep Insanrry.—lIn a lecture before the students 
ofthe Medieal Department of the New York Univers- 
ity, Dr, A. E. Maedonald starts with the proposition, 
that to all intents and purposes, moral and feigned 
insanity are convertible terms. After speaking of the 
forms of insanity, which have been attempted to be 
feigned, of the difficulty of success, and the various 
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criteria of discriminating between the feigned and real, 
he takes the case of Joseph Waltz in illustration... He 
presents in a very clear and forcible manner the history 
of the case, which appeared in the July number, for 
1874, of this Journar. He also refers to a paper by 
Dr. A. O. Kellogg, placing Waltz in the category of 
epilepties, and makes this very apt remark. 


An epileptic who had no observed seizures before his crime, and 
who spent a year in prison after it, under close surveillance, and 
still had no seizures, was, to say the least a curiosity; so also was 
an epileptic paroxysm, which, irresistibly impelling its vietim to 
murder, yet allowed him to hesitate, to reason with himself, to 
vostpone the blow for a time ; which guided him to get his weapon 
rom a distance, to strike a single blow, and follow it with another 
only when he found that it had been ineffective, which left him 
with a perfectly clear recollection of everything that had happened, 
and which, conveniently continuing its influence for three days, 
enabled him to make elaborate efforts to conceal the traces of his 
crime and an elaborate attempt to divert suspicion to others, And 
an emg which went the length of impelling to the commission 
of two homicides, showed an unusual departure from rule in re- 
vealing itself in no mental deterioration observed during life, and 
no cerebral changes discovered after death. 


Dr. Macdonald thoroughly demolishes the flimsy strue- 
ture, which was evolved entirely from Dr. Kellogg's 
“inner consciousness ” and concludes, 


It is not worth while to make further reference to this case of 
factitious insanity. The points already presented will serve to con- 
vince you that I did not exaggerate, when I told you that in the 
life of any man accused of crime incidents and eccentricities could 
be cited as suggestions of insanity, and that, under the present un- 
fortunate system, experts could always be found to raise them to 
the dignity of proofs, 


At the meeting of the Association of Superintend- 
ents, in June, a resolution was passed authorizing the pub- 
lication of the proceedings in the July number ef the 
JourNAL, the editors consenting to delay till the 10th 
of July. On the 15th, a letter was received from Dr. 
Curwen, the Secretary, stating that cireumstances, be- 
yond his control, would prevent the proceedings being 
ready for this issue. They will appear in the October 
number. This has delayed this number of the Jovrnat. 
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